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For Your Higher Education ... 


H AWAII... America’s South Seas university, whose campus 
is the sunswept tropic out-of-doors! ...A friendly “faculty”, 
versed in happier, gayer ways to live. A wealth of subjects, 
with beauty, fun and laughter, and rollicking sport. A “tuition” 
so invitingly low that everyone can enter... and an unfor- 
er tited =) CM selidetsla Med LoletceMeM-iot hm (odttesot@la-lotst om btel-tamtsled! 
has reached Honolulu from California in less than five glorious 
days! The very highest education... an Hawaiian vacation! 
Sailings every few days from San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
ota-t-Mesete Cj leteleM Uhatete Melel-1t-B to d-Tet-toselede) (“Molt Boeloa moeled <-M tet t= 
Ze Corel i Co) eM ht t-] Me t-¥s Co) ele Met goleMme(-1-)td-8 


Hotel reservations at the world-famous Royal Hawatian and 
Moana on Watkiki Beach now made when you arrange steamer 


accommodations. An added conventence for Matson iravelers. 


If you have time. and it only takes a little more, continue 
stacltle feb colt lomelol hi slcteeM-t-letM CoM ACh A A-loiloteloMetole MUTT lide ttle m 
Matson South Pacific Cruises, via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji, 
are personally-escorted every four weeks. More than 17,000 
miles... 48 days... 12 shore excursions. All-inclusive-cost, 
complete cruise, First Class, from $650 for certain summer 
sailings. 


All details from Travel Agents or: 


Matson Line « Ocoanic Line 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, T 
San Diego. Seattle, Portland Gold 
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SEND FOR THIS 
Doubly Helpful 


10 PICTURE PACKET 


of 
SUNSHINE 
STORIES 


With Pictures To Color 


Just the thing to help primary grade 
child develop by enjoyment in two me- 
diums -reading and coloring. Produces 


incentive to individual achievement. Each 
single packet, 10 pictures, 10 stories, 6x9— 
10c. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 
Makers oj 


y 


One dozen packets, $1.00. Send to 
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The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world's best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable ‘rope bristol’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














FREE—Game of English 


Try playing the Game of English in your classroom. 
is new and entertaining little game is based on 
THE MILLER SYSTEM OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
# cultural course in Grammar, Letter Writing, Vocab- 
wary Building, and pronunciation of Words both 
English and Foreign. For one free copy of the game 
write—The Miller System of Correct En fish. 
581 Boylston St., Room 52-1, Boston, asa, 














THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING e . bd 
year course open to women with 2 years’ college work 
Over 1400 graduates since 1903. Affiliated with Rush Med- 
ical College of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
ae eligible for registration in Ilinois, New York, and all 
ther states. 34th year 
Address requests for information to 

The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing, 
Dept. 1, 1750 W. Congress St., Chicago, Illinois. 














Attention Teachers! 


QAKE MORE MONEY. Qualify for permanent 
vil Service Government Position. Fine salaries. 

sands being appointed. Get our list and new 
plan immediately. Write, INSTRUCTION SERV- 
ICE, 145, St. Louis, Mo. State age and education. 


(es 


High School Course 
at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


fe vapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resl- 
Work sgrepares for entrance to college Standard H.S. 

, Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
ingle jecta if demred. Free Bulletin on request 


School, Dpt. H.123, Drexel at . Chicage 


(es 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


cen SCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. ‘Three year study. 
Sri toee delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
























maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 


a -  Hree Tuition 
fivd. Cy ADENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 








Two Beautiful 
Double Weight 


Rolls Developed 


. 
Profession, a> . — 25c 
Moye Fete Tore pra © =! Coin 
5 PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 




















OW TO USE THE 
vou! HANDWORK |) 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Fege THE children will be very en- 

thusiastic about drawing the 
Eskimo on this page because of the 
fur. We have found that bright 
orange skin looks well with the black 
hair. We have varied fur and leather 
clothes by making some parts brown, 
others black, and still others orange 
with a very little bit of brown mixed 
with it. 

Children like to draw an Eskimo 
with the northern lights behind him. 
They like to draw icebergs, very blue 
water and sky, and the walrus, seal, 
and bear. 

Each figure drawn by children 
helps them to get correct proportions, 
such as arms long enough, feet large 
enough, head the right size in propor- 
tion to the rest of the body. 

After drawing many figures like 
this Eskimo, children are able to draw 
pictures and make up figures of their 
own in proportion. 


Pages THESE pages are valuable in 
other ways than those sug- 
gested in the text. The figure is a 
good type to show clothing of the 
men of colonial days. The silhouette 
of the face will help children to draw 
the features. If a childish silhouette 
of Franklin is desired, suggest that the 
be made pointed, more 
rounded, and less prominent. 

Perhaps the full-length silhouette 
will inspire children to cut silhouettes 
like the following: 

Mary dressed in her cap and snow 
suit. 

Silhouette of some girls and boys 
dressed in costume for a colonial play. 

Some girls may like to draw old- 
fashioned silhouettes on white cloth, 
and work them with cross-stitches in 


black. 


nose less 


Page IN THE making of skating 

pictures we have an opportu- 
nity for competition. We can say to 
the children, “Here are pieces of 
paper, size 12 x 18 inches. I wonder 
who can make on the paper a crowd- 
ed rink like a real rink.” 

(Continued on page 3) 





On pages 54-56 you will find “Your 
Counselor Service,” with its columns 
of questions and answers on arith- 
metic, elementary science, English, 
handwork, reading, the social stud- 
ies, and visual education. 
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Send NOW for These Splendid 
Cut-Outs for Sand Table, History, 
Geography & Story Illustration 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
mounting, printed on heavy board 
surfaces which take crayon or water 
color perfectly. The house, when 
constructed, is rugged and sturdy. 




















Other subjects: George and Mar- 
tha Washington, their servants, at- 
tendants, horses, hunting dogs, Co- 
lonial ladies, men and children, 
trees, flowers, and other details of 
environments. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN---His Boy 











This set of splendid 
cut-outs gives a true 
picture of Abraham 


Lincoln and his boy- 
hood home. Unique, 
interesting and eduea- 
tionally correct for 
the study of the life 
of Lincoln. 

They lend them. 
selves to use in sand- 
table work and other 
activities in relation to Lineoln and the customs of the people of his time. 











ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


~~ 2 








This set of cut-outs is 
ideal to be used in 
conjunction with 
your study of the 
Northland its peo- 
ple, their habits and 
mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut- 
outs on heavy Bristol 
board showing Eski- 
me nen, women, 
children, houses. 
dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 
picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete... of our neighbors of the far 
Northlands, 


“= CHINESE VILLAGE 




















CUT-OUTS 


f iS aay 8364—An artistic set, with Chinese houses, 
hs boats, sedan chairs, rickshaws, animals, 
y water carriers, marketmen, and characters 

t ee ¥ I from different types of Chinese life in 














| their picturesque native attire, 





MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 


A step forward in the evo- 
lution of easy, decorative 
poster making. It contains 
four beautiful cut-out post- 
ers for the patriotic holi- 
days, two posters eac 
Lincoln and Washington. 
Printed outlines on the 
construction paper back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are 
printed on separate colored papers —ready for cutting and pasting. When made 
up these four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long, 12 inches high. 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
For enclosed $ send the items checked. 

Chinese Village 60¢ 
Mid-Winter Posters 60c 


Any three of the above $1.60 


George Washington 60¢ 
Abraham Lincoln 60¢ 


Eskimo Village 60c 


Five of the above $2.50 


Name 
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Dear Rraprr: 

Since the beginning of a calendar year is a time for taking inven- 
tory, we offer you an opportunity to check your professional qualiti- 
cations as you read the article on page 8, “I Have Hired Many 
leachers,’ by Carleton Washburne, a member of our Editorial 
Advisory Board. Do your resolutions for the New Year include a 
plan for vacation travel? Pages 57-60 will stimulate your interest 


in this direction. “Our Successful Hot-Lunch Plan,” page 16, will 
be helpful to those of you who are confronted with this problem. 
The Hlustrated Unit of Work is devoted to the ever popular subject 
of astronomy. Turn to pages 54-56, “Your Counselor Service,” for 
answers to questions on teaching school subjects, and to page 18 for 





“Poems Our Readers Have Asked For.” Jessie Todd's article, “How 
to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” begins on page 1. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Seasonal; New Year; Time 
See pages 7, 30, 37, and 39. 
Pages 12, 20, 28, 38, and 41-50 
relate to time, 


Benjamin Franklin; Thrift Week 
Pages 9, 27-29, and 33 have 
material on these topics. 


Eskimos 
Pages 14—15, 27, and 32 have 
material on the Eskimo. 


Program Material: Stories 

Pages 34-35 and 37-40 offer 
program material. Three stories 
are on pages 20 and 36. 


Units: Seatwork 

For units, see pages 10, 12-13, 
14-15, and 41-50; for seatwork, 
questions, and activities, turn to 
pages 11, 17, 26, and 41-50. 


Handwork 
Refer to pages 1, 10-15, 27- 
30, 32-36, 41-51, and 54, 


Arithmetic; Language; Reading 

Arithmetic is on pages 11, 17, 
and 56; language, on pages 12- 
15, 51, $2, and 56; and reading 
on page 55. 


Art; Literature; Music 

See the cover and page 26 for 
art; 26 and 34-35 for litera- 
ture; 26, 37, and 39 for music. 


Elementary Scienco: Health 

Pages 36, 41-50, and $4 relate 
to science; pages 16, 27—28, 30, 
33, 38, and 52 to health. 


Social Studies: Visual Education 
See pages 9-15, 26-29, 32, 51, 
and $5 for social studies. For 
character education, see pages 7, 
10, 20, 28-29, 33, 38, and $1. 
Use pages 7, 9, 12-15, 26, 41- 
$0, and $6 for visual education. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Seasonal; New Year: Time 

Seasonal pages 18, 30, and 
40; New Year—pages 7, 18, and 
37; time—pages 12, 20, 28, 38, 
and 41-50. 


Beniamin Franklin; Thrift Week 

See pages 9, 21, and 28-29 for 
Benjamin Franklin; 21, 27-29, 
31, and 33 for thrift. 


Eskimos 


See pages 14-15, 27, and 32. 


Program Material; Stories 

See pages 34-35, 37, and 38 
for program material. Stories 
are on pages 20, 21, and 36. 


Units ; Tests 

Units—pages 12-13, 14-15, 
19, 41-50; tests, questions, and 
activities—24-—26, 41-50. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 1, 12-15, 27- 
36, 41-50, 51, 52, and 54. 


Arithmetic; Language; Reading 

Arithmetic—pages 26, 52, 56; 
language—12-—15, 19, 25, 50, 51, 
§2, 56; reading, 51, 55. 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art, see the cover and 
page 26; literature, page 26; and 
music, pages 26 and 37, 


Elementary Science; Health 

See pages 25, 36, 41-50, and 
54 for science; pages 16, 27, 28, 
30, 33, 38, and 52 for health. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
See pages 9, 12-15, 19, 21, 24, 
26, 27-29, 32, 51, 55, and 57-60 
for social studies; pages 7, 18-21, 
28, 29, 33, 38, 40, and 51 for 
character education; pages 7, 9, 
12-15, 19, 21, 26, 41-50, and 
56-60 for visual education. 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 
“Happy New Year”—Kate Englehardt Clark 
I Have Hired Many Teachers—What Qualifications 
Have I Considered Most Important? 
Benjamin Franklin—Great American 
A First-Grade Unit—The Apartment House 
Seatwork for a Unit on the Apartment House 
A Unit on Time and the Seasons 
A Study of Eskimo Life 
Our Successful Hot-Lunch Plan Helen McDiviti \ 
Arithmetic Charts for First Grade Selma E. Herr 7 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked For lt 
The Constitution of the United States M. Louise Crawford \y 
January Stories 
A Long Half-Hour iiaiiacidainatinn 
i, MRR eee 
Benjamin Franklin—Advocate of Thrift 
Miniature Reproductions—“The Blue Boy” roninieaane 
Tests for Middle and Upper Grades — 44 
“The Blue Boy”—Thomas Gainsborough Eugenia Eckford % 


———— FF 


_____.... Carleton Washburne ; 
- jccnamiidicaiahal 5 
Libby K. Isaacs \ 

Libby K. Isaacs 
Ruth C. McDonald 
Minna Hansen \4 


P Vesta Elder 2 
Marjorie M. Williams y 
Carolyn Sherwin Baile) 


Handwork—Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 


January Handwork Ideas 

How to Draw Children Skating 

Making Reed Baskets from Discarded Coffee Cans 
Drawing Faces 

Make a Thrift Week Poster for Our Contest 

A Shadow Play of Jack and Jill 

A Goldtish Bowl 


Program Material for All Grades 


Happy New Year . 
Around the Clock with Sally Sue 
How Jack Learned Good Posture 
A Skating Song 

Tom to the Rescue 


Ralph H. Avery 2 
........Jessie Todd 
Lewis Martin }} 
Gertrude Clay Reed 31 
yj 
Mabel Betsy Hill \ 

May Averill and Lina M. Jobns ¥ 


Henry O'Connell ¥ 
Juanita Cunningham }j 
Ethel M. Wrightson 3\ 
]. Lilian Vandevere 3! 
Natalie Wagner 4 


Illustrated Unit of Work on Astronomy 


Studying the Heavens—Unit by ‘lenn O. Blough 
Introduction Plate I (41 
Overview and Suggested Procedures for Teaching ‘This Unit Plate II (4 
Glimpses into the Wonders of Astronomy Plate Ill (43 
Watching the Stars Plate IV (4 
Star Groups and Meteors Plate V (4) 
Studying the Sun and Its Family Plate VI (4 
Sun and Moon Give Us Our Time and Tide Plate VIL (4 
Exploring the Heavens Plate VIII (48 
Iilow Man Studies the Skies Plate IX (4 
Activities Based on an Astronomy Unit Plate X (50 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Your Counselor Service 


What, When, and How to Draw... 
Your Science Question Box 

What to Do in the Social Studies 
Your Reading Problems 

Problems in Using Visual Aids 
Your Arithmetic Counselor 


The English Teacher’s Notebook 


2--2e--seee ..Jessie Todd ft 
Glenn O. Blough ' 
Marion Paine Stevens §) 
W. B. Townsend §) 

F. Dean McClusky 
Frederick §. Breed % 


Anna Winans Kenny % 
e 


Dorothy Kaucher 5 
a 


Announcement of Prize Winners, 1937 Travel Contest 
Pacific Sky Trail 
Here and There in Pacific Lands 
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LEARNING MUSIC (Continued from page 1) 
a . . 
is hard - Any teacher who thinks that this H 2 N E 7 SE RI ES 
is a simple request will be an inex- 
os sum Chia tts Band perienced teacher who doesn’t know 
to learn how to play the procedures of modern children. 
your favorite — Children today, like many adults, are TEXT- WORKBOOKS 
strument? “ll, it ° ° 
ogee one lazy. It is easier to draw a few chil- 
jd 1] simple home-study dren than it is to draw many. One 
,JB method, you can learn of the biggest obstacles to teachin 
t lay quickly and .. ‘ ‘ . 8g $ ? 
in” ts Gade art to the child today is this choosing Goals in Spelling Webster Language 
ne {Mh sales or long hours of the path of least resistance. He A New Departure in Teaching Each Book a Complete 
a cgenell = ~~ — > nae does not care to spend the necessary Spelling! Language Course 
. in our ow ome. ore an 6 ° ave . . ; i i 
acs If studied this easy way. Decide now to play time and effort to do something well. THE ONLY SPELLER furnishing This series of text-workbooks will contribute 
qc lj the Piano Violin Ukulele Te RB : The teacher ae . Bi iaii the information about each word, and immediately to the success of your language 
ald 11 gulls ow ag G sg ote ' Of ‘ ape get a renmeres a simple but effective procedure for pocapem, increase the efficiency of your 
d awaiian Guitar, Piano . . Pe = ’ I” 3 teachers, and broaden their efforts to present 
amount of wor 7 — P 
en \4 Accordion, Saxophone, 2 . out of children by achieving these goals: a well-balanced program. Each book com- 
ith 16 LEARN TO PLAY | .... any other instrument the simple request suggested above. 1. PRONOUNCE each word correctly bines learning, expressional, and practice 
BY NOTE ‘ou like. FREE BOOK Che con o how J 6 omy material. A careful balance is maintained 
err |) Piano oo . w it rr : fe aoa, ie ve can say as they draw, “Just think, 2. SPELL each word correctly between oral and written activities, and 
a oa Mandel olin Booklet po i Me John has twenty people on his rink. 3. Learn THE MEANING of each — practice drill and creative oppor- 
yd 19 Tenor Banjo stration lesson explaining Does any child have more than John? word 
Sa, this method in detail.} Mary, you have forty—how wonder- 4, Learn TO USE each word correctly The Webster Language Series 3 
5) Menti ins ent. - ° 9 . 
der 2 Or Any Other ores “a a = ful! Let us show Mary’s drawing to The Series Webster Language 3 
ms 2 instrument struments suppliec w en the close Mary s. dein . hee werk Book I for First Grade In Preparation 2 
ley 2 SOG, GA OP CRE. ‘ : & > Grade II. Manuscript writing. 96 eeeke Book II for Second Grade, 96 pages bd 
* BE U.S. Schoo! of Music, 61 Brunswick Bidg., New York City| carefully. Let's make a first, sec Grade i Cursive script. apasselatorn™ 8x11 " Qe 3 
“2 ond, third, and fourth choice. Try Pe i eS * 60220 Book ITT for Third Grade, 160 pages , ; 
~ ’ 2 to s th be f th : . Grade Il. oes script. 96 pages, See .44c 
ord % 7 oO see Who Can one of the winners. 1 er reat te _ .20¢ B » 
Invaluable Teach We may give some honorable men Grade iV. 96 pages, 8'gx11 seeee + 2de i IV for Fourth Grade 160 pages, “a §$ 
, OP . . t Gage w. S58 poem © 7* BEssesss = Book V for Fifth Grade, 160 pages, 
> 1 ‘ in Aids ions, too. Grade VI. 112 pages, 8'g x11... 24« 8x11 44 
> 8 The writer tried -ontest like this Grade VII. 112 pages, 8'4 x 11 24c = , = 
ery U OE GULL Gf Vrinted in intense dupli- eC iter tried a contest like thi Grade VIII. 96 pages, 8', x 11 24 4 Book VI for Sixth Grade, 160 pages, : 
odd 3 Y TINT Tp ie ink that will pre | once in the public schools of Duluth, Manual......... Over vovescreesavens —_ SH CEserovssesaepepnenanenes — 2 
o wy? duce upto clear copies. > 7 
tim 3 ; . _ @ Pre-Primer Workbook Minnesota. One little boy, named All prices subject to usual school discount, $ 
eed 32 ° 1] @ Primer Workbook Tony, drew two hundred nineteen $ 
} @ First Grade Workbook - : 
. | people on the rink. Think how much M N 
, »” ' || @ Second Grade Work-| ! ; W SH NG co A > 
re . a ) book Tony learned by drawing parts of EBSTER PUBLI I P Y 3 
ns » = " ’ é é 
' rack book haw M8 pee) two hundred nineteen people. 3 1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
a sive ¥* meches. “ee 
each, postpaid $1.25 
HEKTOGRAPH TREE BOOK Pege EXPERIMENTING with ma 
OO TEE 8 stetuins, satpro owthesh » Binteaash, sup, sontaring terials easy to get is good prac 
ham i ontpald, A books all availabie in printed form alxe —_ f : } Id ; We i , an 
toon 8 HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK tice for children. e have a een 
yore OEE etry, No.8. 080 Petes, wertenttaer a, inspired by seeing what people can do 
zmer AR YertomnteAnawior No. bait 8Be American Htisuory bn Picture, 0° | With material at hand. The basket 
7 hrections to » w , c ». Oot c . . . 
* eho ee se} On this page shows an ingenious Use 
o—, bo phn arr ge — envelope. Sent postpaid i of discarded material. 
describing and illustrating over 3,000 items 
for @i teaching needs. Write for your copy today. Nu obligation. Other handwork may include com 
1 (al fortable chairs made of barrels cut 
(42 ” down and covered with chintz, lovely 
it (43 curtains made by repeating wood 
A 1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO -¢ 
Vv (#4 block prints on percale, beautiful | 
V (4 —| curtains resulting from tied-and- | The man who ean make hard things 
I (46 MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago dyed work of chestnut brown on > is the d 
II (Wf | SCHOOL OF NURSING =x =k || cream-colored outing flannel, and easy Is the educator, 
{ Invites teachers interested in preparing for the nurain re | ° . } : 4 ; 
x i wn. year course with clinical experience in themame |] hooked rugs of blue-green on a paint- | EMERSON, Journals 
« and bie dixense nursing, Women hig . : . 
f medustes between 19 and 30 eligible. Sib-te« d red-violet floor. . 
X (50 FE | tera Varied experience Modern wir ; Fortunately, modern teachers in the art of handwrit 
O”iietabiiched 1060. Write for amneuncement’ An old tomato can with the label J? ' ‘ v 7 
i =e ane. web ie then left on it is still used in many homes Ing have the benefit of Esterbrook’s 78 years expe- 
as the —— a a gera- | rience in manufacturing pens to fit students’ needs, 
nium plant. Mexican would not 
‘yr . ‘ . 
Todd § 25 ai $1.00 have it so. He would make a piece Throughout the educational world, Esterbrook is 
ough . ie etn SMe Sattenelie of pottery, Me ar a mosaic . little | conceded leadership in designing pens that make 
ryens ia’ Geeks ahaaiies Senin ieces of colored glass into a cla t 1s 
c Superior Quality. Perfect Pp & y po ’ : 1 easvy— ne ‘ as 
ssend ') | copies, application size 2/4x3’, guar-| or make a beautiful tin container, to writing easy—to teach and to learn. 
k 44 anteed, Send good photo or snapshot. R “ 
usRy | Original returned unharmed, Same hold his plant. 
breed Wi _— Let us in America encourage hand 
enny St MOEN PHOTO SERVICE ee oe _—— 
Box 867- LaCrosse, Wis.| work by using things at hand. 4 CL 
e— There is another angie to this hand- 
ucher 't SING A SONG OF SAFETY work. If we can keep children inter- STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
os toutes Sete sel esr aerit ested in crafts, by the time they are 68 Cooper Street | Brown Bros.,Ltd. 
“ima ing aiety ones iiustrated in color ”y . . 
rraigtat O'Neill of Kewpie fame. A 72-page book, adults they can make really naniiel Camden, N. J. Toronto, Canada 
<2", with «tiff cover, spiral bound. Delightful, 
helpful, endorsed by prominent wihteators, agfery || Pieces of pottery, tapestry, and other 
muncils, and civic leaders. Send $1.00 Today. articles. When you think of using pictures, doesn't your 
thought always go at once to 








wee CAESAR, Educational Dept. 
road N York Ci 
way ew York City Pege THE definite system shown on 


| this page may be varied after 
VISUAL eth tne Minnie, the first lesson, ¢.g., the eyes may be 
EDUCATION logue. Individ- made with a curved line and a pupil 
PICTURES no — (Continucd on page 4) 
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The Perry Pictures 


as being the best pictures you have ever seen for anything like the price? 

TWO CENT SIZE. 5'¢x8. For 30 0r more. 2250 subjects 

ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3's. For 60 or more, 1000 subjects 
Assorted as desired and postpaid. 





















A customer writer tne ow of no other company that gives soch besutifu 
pictures for such «a emal! sum of mone 
F Send 15 cents for our 64 page CATALOGUE of 1600 email! illustrations 
or Kindergarten and Primary Grades Ask ebout “Cor Own Course In Picture Stady."’ A pleture for study eact 
N month, and a Descriptive Leaf.et for the Leacher only 


ow in Use in Hundreds of Schools 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


On pages 54-56 you will find “Your 
336 South Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


Counselor Service,” with its columns 
of questions and answers on arith- 
ne metic, elementary science, English, 
Penk with one COLORED entesnemnent, or tee profes: handwork, reading, the social stud- Longfellow 's Daughters: 30 pictures, 6 1-2x8, for 60 cent 

s qjonal enlargements. “All for ge (coin). Genuine, | i@B, and visual education. The Perry Pictures Company. 
MOEN PHOTO. SERVICE, | Bor iar ‘LaCrosse, Wis. Age of Innocence Reynolds Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 400 subjects. Many of them 
approximately 3'¢x44 inches. ONE CENT EACH and TWO 
CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid, As 
sorted as desired, 














Order Perry Pictures today for February birthdays, et Washington, Lincoln 
Longfellow, swell dicke ena, their Homes, etc alse Portra f bvangetine ar 
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JORAL HYGIENE RECORD) 














36 Tubes 


of Toothpaste to Each 
Teacher for Her Pupils 





Helps You Teach Oral Hygiene 


Few realize that less than 
one in six children regu- 
larly brushes its teeth. 


Fewappreciate the factthat 
the mouth is full of germs 
and that that these germs 


eat ause tooth decay. 
S e Few understand soon 
enough that facial attrac- 
tiveness depends on a 
ip good set of teeth. 


. 

Few students realize until 
too late that tooth decay 
means tooth ache; cause 
loss of time at school, 
and put an added teach- 
ing load on instructors’ 
shoulders. 








The use of an outstanding germi- 
cidal and economical toothpaste 
is the basis for tooth care. 


Now, Kolynos toothpaste (used in 
eighty-seven different countries) 
destroys mouth germs. It is 
unique in its action— it foams 
in one’s mouth, forcing its germ- 
destroying agents into ever 
crevice and fissure. It cleans teet 
—polishing them to their natural 
brightness. Kolynos lasts longer 
—you use only one-third as 
much as ordinary toothpaste. 
Moreover, it is economical for 
it contains no water—in other 
words, germicidal and fll each 
ingredients eed fill eac 
tube of Kolynos so . 


In order toimprove tooth and con- 
sequent general health condi- 
tions among school children, 
the Kolynos Company is mak- 
ing this generous offer—that to 
eachschoolteacher they will give 
thirty-six sample tubes of tooth- 
paste for the nominal sum of 10¢ 
—that small charge to defray 
a part only of the expense of 
packing and shipping the tubes. 


LIMITED OFFER—TEAR COUPON HERE 


THE KOLYNOS CO., 130 Bristol Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 36 sample 
tubes of KOLYNOS TOOTHPASTE, Ien- 
close 10¢ to cover postage. 


Name 
School Address 


City State 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 
drawn in the center. This method of 
drawing an eye is very little harder 
than the one shown, and it pleases the 
children because they like to see the 
pupil of the eye. The mouth may be 
drawn as two lips instead of as an 
oval as shown here. (See eyes and 
lips on front view of boy on page 
30.) The children like to represent 
the mouth with two lips because it 
seems as if the mouth is closed. The 
oval-shaped mouth, however, makes 
a good singing mouth if made a little 
larger. 

Here is another way to vary the 
drawing of the faces. Have all of 
the girls in the room form two lines 
facing each other. Ask the children 
to notice the different ways the hair 
is combed. Some have the hair parted 
in the center, and some have it parted 
on the side. Some hair is wavy, some 
is straight, and some is long. Many 
of the girls have tiny bow pins on 
their hair. Another thing to notice 
is that the necklines on their dresses 
are very different. 

The boys can then take their turn 
at forming lines and looking at one 
How different the hair of 
each boy looks. The sweater neckline 
makes one interesting drawing. A 
shirt and tie makes another interest 


another. 


ing design. 

And so the lesson, beginning in a 
very definite manner like the one on 
this page, quickly leads to more and 
more original work. In two wecks’ 
time the drawings made by the chil 
dren will not be too much alike. If 
their drawings are too much alike, 
the teacher must look into her 
methods. She will usually find that 
they have been too formal. Although 
it is often necessary to begin with a 
definite system, the teacher must lead 
the children as quietly as possible away 
from the definite system to the op- 
portunity to observe real people, e.g., 
as was suggested here in having chil- 
dren observe one another’s hair and 
neckline. 


Pege A CONTEST is always stimu- 
lating to certain types of in- 
dividuals whether they be children or 
adults. It often means progress to en- 
ter a contest, for in so doing one 
matches his powers with those of an- 
other on the working out of a com- 
mon problem—here the thrift poster. 
The poster is a problem which can 
be criticized in certain very definite 
ways. A poster must be interesting 
enough so that people care to stop and 
look at it. It must be beautiful or 
clever or funny or striking. It need 
not have all of these qualities. 

The letters must be easily read. 
They may be clever in design or color 
or cleverly arranged, but if they are 
hard to read they are absolutely of 
no value to the poster. 

(Continued on page 5) 





On pages 54-56 you will find “Your 
Counselor Service,” with its columns 
of questions and answers on arith- 
metic, elementary science, English, 
handwork, reading, the social stud- 
ies, and visual education. 
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Silver Plate .15 $1.50 
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ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 


ments; 





Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 place. 
vacancies 
Home Economics, 
city and choice suburban; 


doubled. Strong demand for 
$1200 to $3600; Elementary, 
Grade Supervisors; Crit. 































° ics for Normals; Physical Education (women) sup- fly ¥ 
y Chicago, Ill. ply inadequate. Commerce, Music, Art. Send for oy 
ag nage ‘aes ee 7 folder today. NATA. f * 
holi« 
L 
And, 
4 4 that 
Nothing to Lose--Much to Gain bre 
If you enroll with the Bynum Teachers Agency, Abilene, Texas. Established tamil 
by the present manager, W. A. Bynum, 1903. We have assisted thousands Speci 
of teachers to positions. We might assist you. Only results count. No en. 
rollment fee whatever. We handle best application blanks and pictures we 
know of. A postal brings registration blank and samples. THE 
—— nc 
.. aS ee ee & Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. in Demalf | * 
s ’ °y ° 
7 & ROCKY NT TEA CHIF RS’ & Enrollment limited normal or college graduates andy —_—- 
2 5 A GENC yY those we think we can place. When writing for » [ 
« formation state education, age, etc. 
5 410 U.S.NaT. BANn BLoG DeNnveR.COLO. FEET WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mp 














17th Yr. Entire Northwest to Pacific Coast—(ood Member 
Good Positions Salaries—If you want the best, write National Ass'n 
Good Teachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Teachers’ 
Good Service Minneapolis Seattle Agencies 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana. 


HUFF scsi mon 


23 years placement service is 


Good teachers 
greatest demand in history 
to members 


SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


particularly Music. Ant 
Certification booklet i» 


needed all departments, 
of Ageney 


Enroll now 








HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, III. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


If you are looking for a new positi« 
write to us. We place teachers « 
many of the best schools of th 
United States. 
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SILENT READING 
WORKBOOKS 






THE SILENT READING WORKBOOKS 


WE READ Constructive seatwork ma- 
BY OURSELVES terial in a moat convenient 
= and attractive form  Corre- 
late with reading studies 
and stimulate independent 
activity 48 large payes, 
| illustrated 20¢ each; per 
dozen, $2.00, postpaid 


@ See Us Read (l’'re lrimer 
@ We Read By Ourselves 
Primer Grade 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY @ Our Story Workbook 
ns First Grade) 





@ Let's Read tor Fun 
Second Gra 


MY TREE BOOK 


A stimulating nature workbook centering around the 
atudy of trees. Complete materials on leaf, twig, fruit, 
with space for pressed specimens and observations. * 


16 common varieties of 
postpaid 


inches showin 


$3.5 
(Above books all available in Hektoyvraph form also) 


FREE—88 PAGE BOOK 


deseribing and illustrating over 
needs, 


pages & x 10 
trees. 35¢; per dozen, 


3,000 items for all teaching 
Write for your copy today. No obligation. 


Beckley-Caruly 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO | 











We supply 
all entertain | 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and for every 
occasion, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
203 N, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
vey Is adding dignity to 
b EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. TI. 

THE C. E. WARD CoO., 
® New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 

















CRAFTSMAN OUTFIT 


Get these big outfits with all m vatorials 
tools for wr fascin ating craft projec 
special benches or equipment et 
Finished pieces can be sold 


HOT SPOT weeseuaan 
ne dern electric pen burns 4 
d, leather, cork, et« 
aa paint —_ 
iv ae Pair of Kx 
: Plaques, $2 00. 


Outht be ude I 
ete et mas 
.Wwi ‘hat Not Rack af 


BRASS TAPPING 





Non- tarnish ab le jewele metals, OF 
we with pa stterns, hamme 
= uipment for raised mes 

te set making Pair *9 


et aR. $2.00 


Toy FIGURE CASTING 

Large 3 figure mould, ¢ — hand 
supply of lead, paints, brushes, ee 
ladle for making ar n Seber of big 7 
toys. Conplete, $2.06 

SAND pictures IN COLOR | 
Twelve large outline picture m 
cardboard, mucilage, sand flow en, c 
8 cans of brilliantly colored sand. 
plete, $2.00, 


At your dealers’ or send money oréer™ 
RAPAPORT BROTHERS - 
715 W. Ohio Street cnic 


eg 








The Muscograph Shapes the Hand 


and prevents cramped wriggling finger 
motion while writing 
Sample, with pencil, 


to teachers. 
PP+| MUSCOGRAPH CO., 





4 Used in all grades. | 
A 20e (silver). Rates | 


Barberton, Ohio. | 


| real promotions even during the school year. 
ONE 


| not BE 


A surprisingly large number of teachers -_ 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU. 
| University City, ST. LOUIS, 


‘Our profession: helping teachers secure advancemet® 
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POSTER 
PASTELLOS 


The new Colored Chalk medium especially 


anned for working on paper Fingers fairly 
fy when using POSTER PASTELLOS, 
Clean— -harder than regular chalks and = spark- 
ling in hue, POSTER PASTELLAOS are splendid 
for free expression, murals and all types of 
holiday posters and borders | 
Be sure to investigate these POSTER | 
*PASTELLOS } 
And, for your blackbourd work, don’t forget 
that the popular *AMBRITE Chalk Crayons 
have for years been the favorite colored chalk 
n schools everywhere These colorful crayons 
sre both members of the *TUNED PALET 
family 
Special Offer No. 1056 POSTER PASTEL 
LOS (12 colors) and Problem 
& Idea Sheet, 25e¢ postpaid. 
P & I sheet only, 106 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


674-774 Hayes Ave. 200 — Sth Ave. 
Sandusky, Ohio New York City 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 

















JUST OFF THE PRESS 





Writing, Past and Present 
by Carroll P. Gard, M. A. 


This book tells not only the entire romantic 
story of the development of our alphabet 
from the earliest times, but gives as well the 
complete history of the materials and tools 
for writiny 
Ideai for classroom use. A list of prob- 
lems and activities follows each chapter. The 
subject matter correlates with handwritinz, 
history, geovraphy, social studies, science, ete. 
Profusely illustrated—fully indexed. 
$1.00 a copy, postpaid 
Send all orders to 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue Dept. I New York, N. Y. 














APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] v 


Finest real photo copies, size 2‘. x 3%, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 











W A N T E Authors’ Manuscripts 








WILD FLOWER Needing protection, list and 64 


cards 25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75¢; 5 teachers aids 





OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














for immediate market- 
ing. Free examination, Send manuscripts to 


REVEL SYNDICATE, 41 W. 45 St., N. Y.C. 





At home — inspare time. Many overcome 
“stage-fright,”” gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 

for free booklet, How to Work Won- 


Speaking ;.: Wtth Words and requirementa. 
North American Institute Dept. 
3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


es 





colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 


AH listfree. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 








| START ; 
$1260 to $2100 Year 
MEN—WOMEN See ee eee 
Many 1938 Aepeint- FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


/ Dept. L231, Rochester,N.Y. 
Sirs: Rush without charge 


Bi 0 F ° (1) 32-page book with list of 
sy — s many U. S. Government Big 
i?) 


ments Expected. 


Pay Jobs, (2) Tell me how to 
Mail c qualify for one of these jobs. 
©upon 
Toda = / 
SURE. / 


Nam 
Address 


How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


The space should be filled. Each 
of the examples on this page fills the 
paper. The objects on the poster do 
not make many scattered little spots. 
They tie together to make a unit. 

A poster need not be simple, but 
one can usually say that the best 
posters are simple. 

The examples given on this page 
show off well because they are made 
in black and white. Children should 
be urged to use contrasting colors for 
posters so that the details can be seen 
at a distance. 


Ps%ss AFTER the children have 

taken part in this play as 
directed here, they will be able to 
make up other plays. They may 
want to use one of them for a party 
at home. 

The large figures will be very use- 
ful as illustrative material in art 
classes. 

The boy’s face may be a little difh- 
cult to draw the first time the child 
tries it, but after he has practiced 
doing it several times he will like this 
sort of face better than the more 
simple ones he drew before. The 
boy’s trousers will please children who 
are continually asking for help in 
drawing men with long trousers. 

The drawing of the girl’s and boy’s 
hands is simple, but a little more de- 
tailed than drawing very simple ones. 
These figures can be made by an ad- 
vanced third-grade child or a fourth- 
or fifth-grader. 


Page |T IS a well-known fact that 
children can learn to draw one 
type and then build other types on 
one they know. Here the child learns 
to draw the parts of one fish. He 
can then be encouraged to draw 
more fish. Many children have ref- 
erence books at home which show 
drawings of many kinds of fish. They 
can be encouraged to make drawings 
of fish at home and bring them to 
school. As they draw, they question 
their parents about the pictures in the 
books, and learn many science facts. 

Sometimes it is fun to cut fish out 
of different colors of tissue paper laid 
over one another and pasted on the 
window. (Use rubber cement.) The 
light shining through the colors 
makes them very beautiful, especially 
when one deals with related colors. 
Here is an opportunity to teach chil- 
dren a color principle, namely, that 
related colors are similar. 

Yellow-orange is like orange. 
Orange is related to red. When re- 
lated colors are put next to each 
other, a beautiful bright color is the 
result. 

Blue is related to green. Green is 
related to yellow. Blue-green is re- 
lated to green, and yellow-green is 
related to green. Blue is related to 
violet, and red is related to violet. 





On pages 54-56 you will find “Your 
Counselor Service,” with its columns 
of questions and answers on arith- 
metic, elementary science, English, 
handwork, reading, the social stud- 
ies, and visual education. 
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Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 


Each print is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% incher 
and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. 
printed the story 
ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher 


50 or more, 25 Cents Each, Prepaid. 


On the inner pares 


artist, questions to 


30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 
Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


s are on sheets size 
produce with the same fidelity as the large Instructor prints all 
the colors of the original paintin :s. 


2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum Order 50 Cents. 
20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. 
1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
one of each of the 100 subjects listed 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 


i 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 


Dignity and Impudence 


Save wk 
a 
cod 


= Ue tesetete 
ee ed ee 


te ctloe 


Iping Hand—Renouf 


The Strawberry Girl-Reynolds 


eee ehehe esc eow-- 


~ 


> 


Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 


- 


Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
! 


ao 


Washington Crossing 





a 
te 


INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints of 
100 Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES: 
LARGE PRINTS 
AND MINIATURES 





Children of the Shell—Muriilo 


as 
54 Dance of the Nymphe—Corot 


rhe Jester—Hals 


chee 

56 Avenue at Middelbarnis 
Hobbema rye 

57 Children of | Charles Van ° 


58 The Valley Farm—Constable 

59 Columbus—Del Viombo 

60) lechound—Metcalf 

61 Madenna del Gran’ Duce 
WZ 


ftaphael q 
$2 Infanta Maria Theresa Velas 


13 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
14. Spring—Corot 
1 Lavinia—Titian 


iG The Spinner-—Maes | meer 


17 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver 


68 Mill Tond—Inness 
60 The Pictogr 

70) Hhe Ma 

71 Madonna ind Child — Fra 


iph—Alexander 
rket Cart-Giainsboroug) 


Filippo Lippi 

The Whistling Boy-—Duveneck 

3 Erasmus—Holbetlr 

1 The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt 

§ Flower Girl in Holland 
t wh 


; w Eseaped Cow-— Dupre 
7 The Old Water Mill Hob 


7% Children of the Sea—Insraels 
i” 6 T) Launghing Cavalier—Hals 
80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild- 
Rembrandt 
81 Northeaster—Homer { Sarto 
82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasque 
&4 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
8% The Blessing—Chardin 
S6 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
S7 Kringing Home the Newborr 
Calf Millet 


88 The Pastry Eaters——Murillo 
&9 Childhood—Perrault 

90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 

Ol Pilgrim Going to Church 


Boughton 


92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 


Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 


94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
9% A Wistinguished Member to the 


Humane  Society—Landseer 


96 Carnation, Lily. Lily, Rose 


97 A Holiday—Potthast [seer 
98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land- 
99 The Fighting Temeraire—Turner 
100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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DOES SHE 
CARRY TOO HEAVY 
A LOAD? 


A happier teaching day is the richest 
and most wanted gift that can come to a 
teacher. It is offered you in the new class- 
room technique which tends to lift teaching 

out of old ruts and place it on a modern track- 
way. This easy and effective method is set 
forth clearly in a handsome, illustrated booklet 
prepared by our educational staff. Specimen 
lesson sheets are included in the mailing, free to 
teachers. Write for your copy of “The Modern 
Way to a Happier Teaching Day.” Address Educa- 
tional Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


<== = NINEOCRAPHee 3 
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W Henry Boller 


Happy New car 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


Ho! A new year has begun, Skating, coasting, sweeping snow; 
With its share of work and fun— Smiling when you’re asked to go 
Many jolly things to do, On errands; keeping well and strong; 
Many pleasant duties, too: Being happy all day long. 


Books to read and friends to see; Thus will busy months slip by, 
Breakfast eaten cheerfully; Till one morning you'll think, “Why, 
Off to school on time, and then Another January’s here!” 


Just as promptly home again; Make it, too, a bright new year! 
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I Have Hired Many Teachers— 


What Qualifications Have | Considered 
Most Important ? 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


B A STORY about two salesmen is told 
by Frank Cody, Superintendent of 
Schools in Detroit. The salesmen were 
crossing the water and noticed a woman 
leaning against the rail of the ship. 

“I'll bet she’s a schoolteacher,” said one. 

“I'll bee she’s not. I know a school- 
teacher when I see one,” replied the other. 

“So do I. Ill bet you $5.00 she’s a 
schoolteacher.” 

“O.K.,” said the second, “I'll take it.” 

He stepped up to the woman, and said, 
“I beg your pardon, but are you a school- 
teacher?” 

“No,” she replied feebly, “I'm only sea- 
sick!” 

We all know so well the type of teacher 
who gives point to this story that we are 
both amused and distressed. Far too often 
the “old maid schoolteacher” type exists 
in reality. She exists partly because of the 
old notion of teaching school—a ramming 
of unappetizing subject matter down the 
throats of unwilling children. She exists 
because communities too often prevent 
her living a normal, happy, human life as 
a member of the community. Some com- 
munities even go so far as to discharge a 
teacher who gets married. She exists be- 
cause low salary schedules result in much 
mediocrity in the teaching profession. 
She exists because school boards, superin- 
tendents, and the teachers themselves do 
hot recognize the importance of vital hu- 
man qualities, broad interests, the finest 
things that go toward making up culture, 
and a real understanding of children, as 
essentials in any good teacher. 

Education today is far more than a 
teaching of the three R’s. It concerns 
itself with the all-round happy and satis- 
fying development of children. It in- 
cludes the development of sound bodies 
and sound personalities. It includes the 
development of special aptitudes and in- 
terests. It includes helping children to 
a deep-rooted social consciousness that is 
essential to character and essential to cit- 
izenship. And, of course, it includes giv- 
ing children a mastery of those aspects of 
the three R’s and of history, geography, 
and science necessary to effective living in 
the world as it is. Teachers who are to be 
successful in this broader type of educa- 
tion must themselves be the finest kind of 
human beings. 


Carleton Washburne, not- 
ed educator, has made 
Winnetka, Illinois, famous 
because of the progressive 
school system which he 
has so successfully devel- 
oped there. He is known 
as a stimulating writer 
and speaker on education- 
al affairs. What he has to 
say here will be of inter- 
est to any teacher any- 
where. Mr. Washburne is 
a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 


For many years in employing teachers 
for my own schools [ have tried to gauge 
the teacher’s ability partly in terms of her 
own background and interests. Of course, 
I check up on training and experience and 
previous success. [ often find, however, 
that teachers are somewhat taken aback 
by the kind of questions I ask in the appli- 
cation blank or in a personal interview. | 
want to know about their homes, families, 
and family interests. I want to know 
what books they have read in the past two 
or three years that have interested them 
most; what fiction they have read, and 
why they have liked it. 

It is surprising how many formally 
qualified applicants have confined their 
reading largely to The Saturday Evening 
Post or The Reader’s Digest. Some turn 
their noses up at the idea of reading good 
modern fiction, as if it were too frivolous 
for a schoolteacher. Little do they realize 
that really fine fiction, books like Pelle the 
Conqueror, The Growth of the Soil, Jean- 
Christophe, The Good Earth, yes, and even 
Anthony Adverse and Gone with the 
Wind, give insight into human motives 
and emotions, give understanding of hu- 
man drives, in a way that nonfiction sel- 
dom can do. 

I ask them, too, what nonfiction they 
have read. Many have not read a book of 
biography, or a book on current social 
problems—such as the very readable and 
exceedingly informative little book Un- 
common Sense by David Cushman Coyle 
—or any other kind of serious discus- 
sion in noneducational (i.e., nonschoolish) 
fields. 

I ask them, too, of course, about their 
professional reading. Too often this is 








confined to the books that were assigned 
to them by some reading circle, or books 
that they had to study in connection with 
some course in education in college or in 
summer school. As to professional mag- 
azines, more often than not one gets the 
reply that the only professional magazine 
read is the one which comes with mem- 
bership in the state or national education 
association. 

Again I ask them what world events 
have interested them most during the past 
three years. Usually they can rattle off 
something glibly—-the Duke of Windsor’s 
marriage, the terrible situation in Spain, 
or the New Deal. Pry a little deeper and 
one often finds extreme superficiality. 
What forces were back of King Edward’s 
abdication? What is the fighting in Spain 
about, what forces are behind it, and 
where are their sympathies? Do _ they 
agree or disagree with the New Deal; 
why, and in what respects? 

Again I ask them what traveling they 
have done in this country or abroad, what 
they did last summer, the summer before, 
and the summer before that. Are they 
using their summer vacation in a way that 
really is developing them, recreationally 
or as citizens or as cultured persons or 4s 
professional teachers? All such uses are 
good, but merely sitting around at home is 
not at all a satisfactory use of one’s le 
sure time. 

“What are your favorite amusements?” 
Task. I want to know whether the teach- 
er manages to get fun out of life, and 
how. Closely related to this is the question, 
“What are your hobbies?” A person with- 
out a hobby of some sort is liable to be? 
pretty limited person. (Continued on page 66) 
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The printing trade offered 
Franklin not only a means 

of livelihood, but also the 
opportunity to spread his 
philosophy of living and 

his ambitions for the im- 
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Dr. McClusky answers your ques- 
tions relating to visual education 
in his department on page 56. 
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When Franklin was a youth 
he assisted his father, who 
was a candlemaker. Here 
we see him pouring tallow 
into the molds. Notice the 
finished candles on the wall. 
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How Franklin received 
the honors of a social 
gathering at the French 
Court, where he went on a 
diplomatic errand for the 
United States, is perpetu- 
ated in this fine engraving. 
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A First-Grade Unit— 
The Apartment House 


LIBBY K. ISAACS 
Teacher, First Grade, Stephenson School, New Rochelle, New York 


B® DURING our study of Indians, we 

discussed how the Indians lived, their 
dwellings, clothing, food, and general 
mode of life. The children built a tepec 
in the classroom, using an old sheet on 
which they painted Indian designs with 
poster paint. A general comparison was 
made between the homes of the Indians 
and the homes of today as to material, 
heating, plumbing, decorations, and size. 

Height of buildings became an interest- 
ing factor in our study. Many of the chil- 
dren, on motor trips to New York, had 
been impressed with the height of the 
Empire State Building. The immediate 
result of this discussion was the erecting 
of an “Empire State Building” with build- 
ing blocks. This was finished very soon 
after the completion of the tepee. 

Large sheets of paper on which win- 
dows were painted were thumbtacked to 
the block building to represent “the many, 
many windows” in the Empire State 
Building. A mast, to which a dirigible 
was attached, topped the building. 

The children used the tepee a great deal 
in their dramatic play. The girls brought 
their dolls to school and made papooses 
of them. Both girls and boys made Indian 
headdresses, which they enjoyed wearing. 
Indian songs were introduced. In our 
rhythms, music was interpreted, bringing 
in Indian activities such as hunting, canoe- 
ing, horseback riding, and so on. 

From our discussions of Indians and 
comparisons of their mode of life with 
that of the present day, the subject of 
apartment houses was introduced. Sev- 
eral of the children lived in apartment 
houses. It was then decided to replace 
our Indian tepee with a big apartment 
house. In this way the actual building of 
the apartment house was started. 

It was agreed that the apartment house 
should be six stories high, having six four- 
room apartments, one on each floor. There 
was to be an apartment below for the jan- 
itor. Egg and orange boxes were used. 
Some of the children enlisted the aid of 
the mothers in procuring these boxes from 
the tradesmen, and transporting them to 
school. However, it was no uncommon 
sight to see a child on his way to school 
trailing an egg box. The children organ- 
ized themselves by choice into groups— 

carpenters, painters, rugmakers, and so on 

—and several joined more than one group. 
Pictures of these groups were taken by 
the teacher for the record book. 


10 


The walls of some of the rooms were 
painted; others were papered with paper 
designed and decorated by the children. 
It was planned to furnish the apartments 
with furniture made by the children, and 
some furniture was made by them. How- 
ever, the enthusiasm grew so great that 
soon parents were sending furniture. One 
mother furnished her boy’s apartment so 
completely that she included spreads, 
doilies, and rugs, all beautifully crocheted, 
which the boy joyfully brought to school, 
declaring that he was ready to move in. 

The children devised a plan for co- 
operative living when they learned that 
each one could not have an apartment for 
himself. There were four children to 
each floor, and the children chose where 
they should live. 

A janitor was elected to attend to the 
renting. His job also was to run the 
dumb-waiter. (The house had an elevator 
and a dumb-waiter, which were attached 
by pulleys, so that the children could ac- 
tually move them up and down to each of 
the six floors. ) 

In order to facilitate play, and yet give 
a completed and realistic appearance to 
the apartment house, the whole front wall 
was removable, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This wall was con- 
structed on a frame covered with manila 


Here we see the exterior and 
interior of the apartment house 
which the children built from 
orange crates and egg boxes. 
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drawing paper, on which red bricks had 
been blocked out with crayon. Windows 
were cut out and transparent cellulose 
paper was pasted on them to resemble 
glass. 

With the approach of spring and sum- 
mer, awnings and window boxes made of 
paper, and colored, were added. Paper 
flowers made by the children were pasted 
in the window boxes. The space around 
the base of the apartment house was cov- 
ered with artificial grass and shrubs. A 
model playground was constructed for the 
children (dolls) living in the house. On 
the playground were a sandbox, slide, dog 
and doghouse, birdhouse with birds, trees, 
and plants. 

At the street corner was a letter box. 
In front of the house was a “No Parking” 


sign. Another sign (Continued on page 61) 
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Seatwork for a Unit on the 


Apartment House 


Libby K. Isaacs 


Read and do these things. 


Draw an apartment house. 


Draw it six stories high. 
Draw a tree at each side 
of it. 


Draw a boy in front of the 
apartment house. 


Color the house red. 
Color the trees qreen. 





Underline the right answer. 


am tall. 
have many rooms. 
have many windows. 
| have many doors. 
People live in me. 
What am | ? 
apartment house train 





| can go up. 

| can go down. 

| carry people up and down. 
lam in an apartment house. 


What am | ? 
balloon elevator 
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Paste the words under the 
riqht pictures. 


dollhouse apartment house 
Indian home doghouse 





Draw a line from the words 
to the right numbers. 


fifth floor 
second floor 
first floor 
sixth floor 
fourth floor 
third floor 
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A Unit on Time and the Seasons 


AS DEVELOPED IN A ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 
RUTH C. McDONALD 


Teacher, Ardena School, Monmouth County, New Jersey 


@ DIFFERENTIATING between the 

seasons of the year, the days of the 
week, and the hours of the day became 
fun when it climaxed in the building of a 
clockshop and the constructing of time- 
telling devices. This project held the in- 
terest of all pupils from the subprimary to 
the sixth grade inclusive. Our program 
resolved itself into these main topics: the 
weather, the seasons, days of the week, 
and telling time. 

The primary grades joined in charting 
and discussing the weather, while the mak- 
ing of pictures to illustrate the different 
kinds of weather gave them work for 
spare time. The little folks also enjoyed 
showing proper clothing for warm and 
cold days by mounting pictures cut from 
magazines and catalogues. They looked 
through library books for poems and sto- 
ries which we read, told, or recited to- 
gether. 

Next they studied the seasons, starting 
with winter, the season in progress at that 
time. The group made pictures showing 
the various seasons. A large book was 
made, combining the pictures with orig- 
inal stories by the children. The poem, 
“Days of the Months,” was learned. The 





Doris F. Wright 


The games we play, the clothes 
we wear, and the beauties of 
nature depend upon the sea- 
sons. Most of our activities 
are governed by the regular 
occurrence of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. 
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third grade read and acted stories, includ- 
ing a story of Eskimos and the weather. 

At the same time the sixth grade had 
been studying the thermometer, keeping a 
temperature record for the room. I con- 
structed a large thermometer of oak tag 
with red construction paper for mercury. 
As a pupil recorded the temperature, 
he moved the imitation mercury to the 
proper degree, so that the whole room 
could note the change and judge whether 
sweaters were needed. 

As another activity, the pupils imagined 
themselves to be thermometers and each 
wrote a story of his life and usefulness to 
mankind. Safety posters about seasonal 
sports were made. The prevention of 
colds was studied. 

In connection with the days of the week 
we stressed a daily task, as Monday—wash- 
day, and so on. The primary grades 
painted a moving picture. The subpri- 


i, Armstrong Roberts 











mary children now recalled Mother Goose 
rhymes dealing with time, such as “Hick- 
ory Dickory Dock” and “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” which we sang and dramatized, 
The second and third grades collected pic- 
tures of clocks, labeling each as alarm 
clock, town clock, and so on. A chart 
was made naming the different kinds of 
clocks. “A Story about Clocks” was com- 
posed and written on the blackboard. 

Pictures showing children’s activities 
were collected. A large clockface was 
made. Instead of printing numerals on 
it, pictures were pasted on to show what 
children would be doing at a special hour 
of the day. We called it, “Around the 
Clock with Children.” 


hung Galloway, by J. C. Allen 





The little people were greatly excited 
when I told them that the cardboard boxes 
we had been saving were to be converted 
into clocks. There was more excitement 
when I stressed neatness in construction 
and told them that some day the best 
clocks were to be placed in a clockshop! 
Originality knew no bounds. They con- 
sulted pictures and real clocks for models, 
and finally we had everything from a 
watch to a grandfather’s clock. 

The beginners displayed clocks made of 
paper plates of various shapes. Ends cut 
from circular oatmeal boxes made good 
alarm clocks. A grandfather’s clock was 
built of corrugated cardboard. A watch 
was made from a small round box. It was 
painted yellow and had a brass paper fas- 
tener for a stem. Some of the clocks were 
covered with bright paper, others were 
painted with a calcimine mixture. Many 
of the numerals were cut from calendars 
and pasted on the faces, while others were 
printed on. Most of the hands were mov- 
able. Transparent cellulose paper, mount- 
ed between cardboard frames, made doors 
when they were needed. 

One cuckoo clock had a red heart door 
which opened revealing 2 blue cuckoo. 
Pine cones, hung on wool, served as the 
weights for it. 
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When ready for the shop, we stood an 
orange crate at each end of a table which 
served as the counter, and made a roof of 
brown wrapping paper tacked on lath, 
Some clocks were displayed on the orange- 
crate shelves, and some on the counter, 
while others were hung on the burlap 
which formed the back of the store. A 
hand-painted sign announced that the 
shop was open for business. 

In number periods we learned how to 
tell time, and the table of time, according 
to the comprehension of the grades. The 
upper grades studied the time belts of the 
United States, compared time in various 
countries, and discussed time meridians. 
Interesting maps were made and marked 
in degrees of time. 

Meanwhile the sixth grade had been 
doing research work in connection with 
time devices, from ancient days to the 
present. After discussing them in class, 
each chose the one in which he was most 
interested. First a pencil sketch of each 
was made; then additional information 
was collected. A large chart of colored 
cardboard was entitled “Time Devices.” 
The sketches, accompanied by stories, 
were mounted on it, in the order of their 
use through the ages. Then the real fun 
began! How could they make models? 
After several experiments the following 
were evolved. 

1. A willow stick, shaved and pointed 
atone end, made the most primitive time- 
telling device of all, the shadow stick. 


2. A cigar box, halved 
lengthwise, made a long, 
narrow trough for a water 
clock. It was notched on 
the sides for the paddle. 
Each notch represented an 
hour, and as water dripped 
on the paddle, it actually 
descended from one notch 
to the next. 

3. The bottom of a peach 
basket served as a base for a 
tested and accurate sundial. 

4. Another shadow de- 
vice, a small stick mounted 
at a right angle on a strip 
of wood, cast a shadow but 
was not accurate. 

5. A white wax candle 
was notched regularly and 





The watch shown at 
the right is the old- 
est existing today. 
It was made in Nu- 
remberg in the early 
1500’s. The sundial 
is of an even earlier 
date. Ewing Galloway 


7. Heayy 


by test we found that each 
space in our notched can- 
dle took fifteen minutes 
to burn. 

6. Another white can- 
dle was striped with black 
paint to make a banded 
candle. 

twine, knotted every six 


inches, made our knotted rope device. 
8. For the hourglass we used two head- 
light bulbs, wrapped in transparent cellu- 


lose paper. 


They were mounted on two 


squares of wood, held together by sticks 
in each corner: 

9. An electric clock was made from a 
square cardboard box with Roman nu- 
merals, and hour, minute, and second 
hands of black paper. A cord and plug 


were added. 


We enjoyed many songs, poems, stories, 
and plays in the duration ef our project. 














Time was told on the 
Egyptian water clocks 
(at left) by the mark 
above the level of the 
water. Above are a 
sand clock, an oil clock, 
and a sun clock. A shot 
from the tiny cannon 
on the sun clock an- 
nounced the arrival of 
noon, Keystone View Co 





In Glenn O. Blough’s column 
on page 54, questions pertain- 
ing to the teaching of elemen- 
tary science are answered. 








While you are 
in your morning 
assembly, what do 
you think chil- 
dren are doing in 
Boston, New Or- 
leans, Salt Lake 
City, and Seattle? 
his diagram will 
help you think. 


PACIFIC TIME 











MOUNTAIN TIME 


CENTRAL TIME 


EASTERN TIME 
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B A UNIT of work on the life of the 
Eskimo has social significance as well 
as geographical importance to the chil- 
dren. It gives many opportunities for 
understanding the history, folklore, art, 
culture, and present-day problems of an 
aboriginal race of people. This under- 
standing comes gradually through sympa- 
thetic study and interpretation of the 
materials considered. 
I. The themes to be developed are based 
on the foilowing facts: 
A. Eskimos are dependent on the natu- 
ral resources of the country for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 
B. The necessities of life come to the 
Eskimos only through their own efforts. 
C. People in other parts of the world 
live differently from the way we do. 
Their type of living depends upon their 
environment. 
Aims and objectives. 
A. To help the children gain respect 
and appreciation for people of other 
lands who may seem to them to have 
peculiar ideals, habits, and characteris- 
tics, 
B. To teach the geographical location 
of Alaska and the distance from the 
United States to Alaska. 
C. To teach the children to appreciate 
their own country and their own man- 
ner of living. 
III. Approaches. 
A. When the children in the third 
grade learned that their teacher had 
taught Eskimo children in Alaska in 
A the same way that they were taught, 


II. 


— 
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A Study of Eskimo Life 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MINNA HANSEN 


Instructor, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


one le 


No, this little 
fur-clad Eskimo 
will never suffer 
from the cold. 
Would you like 
to ride with him 
in a sled pulled 
by a dog team? 


The Eskimo hunts wal- 
rus, seal, and reindeer, 
for they supply him with 
food, clothing, shelter, 
light, heat, tools, and 
boats. © Lomen Bros 


Just as you build an 
Eskimo village in 
your school, so Es- 
kimo children build 
an American town. 


they asked how the Eskimo children 
live. This gave an approach for start- 
ing a study of Alaska and the Eskimo. 
B. A letter received from an Eskimo 
girl was read to the class. It had been 
sent from Alaska on August 12 and was 
received in the United States on Octo- 
ber 2. After the letter had been read, 
the pupils asked many questions which 
were recorded by the teacher. 

C. Pictures of Eskimo life were placed 
on the bulletin board. Books with Es- 
kimo stories and pictures were placed 
on the reading table. During the liter- 
ature period we told stories and read 
poems about the Eskimo. A large map 
of Alaska with various routes of travel 
was posted in the room. Toys and dolls 
of the Eskimo children were brought to 
school. 


[V. Questions the children asked, classi- 
fied according to the subject matter. 


A. Winter and summer homes. 
1. How are they made? 
2. How long does it take to build 
them? 
3. How are the winter and the sum- 
mer homes different? 











4. Why do the Eskimos have differ- 
ent homes in summer and in winter? 
§. How do they heat and light the 
houses? 
6. How do they keep out the cold? 
B. Clothing of the Eskimo. 
1. From what are the clothes made? 
2. How do mothers sew the clothes? 
3. Do the men and women dress 
alike? 
4, Is the fur inside or outside? 
§. Do the people dress differently in 
summer and in winter? 
6. How do they put on their suits? 
C. Food of the Eskimo. 
1. What food do the Eskimos eat? 
2. Do they have vegetables? 
3. What kind of stores do they have 
to buy food from? 
4. Where do they get their water t 
drink? 
D. The seal. 
1. Where do seals live? 
2. How do they take care of their 
young? 
3. How do seals travel? 
4. Of what use is the seal? 
§. How much oil does a seal produce’ 
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A native woman chews the 
sealskin soles of shoes so that 
they will be soft and pliable. 


Eskimo girls and boys dress alike. 
Can you find the boy in this group 
of children? 





William Thompson 


Sealskin forms 
a stout cover- 
ing for boats. 
The women do 
the sewing. 





E. The dog. the nets and bring the fish back to 
1. What do the dogs look like? camp. The women clean, stretch, 
2. How are they harnessed? and hang the fish on racks to dry. 
3. How long can they travel without The children watch so that no stray 
eating or drinking? dogs get the fish. 

4. How fast can they travel? In the wintertime the men fish 
V. Subject matter. nearer the winter camp. A large hole 

A. The people. is cut in the ice and fish are caught 
1. They are sturdy and hardy, with with a hook and line. These fish are 
short legs that give them a squatty not split, but are allowed to freeze. 
appearance. Their hands and feet 2. Berrypicking is summer work, 
are small; and their skulls are high. The women and girls go on the tun- 
They have coarse straight black hair, dra and fill their pails with blueber- 
black eyes, and broad noses. ries, thimbleberries, salmonberries, 
2. They are happy, cheerful, and cranberries, mossberries, and raspber- 
merry. They are exceedingly pa- ries. They put these in barrels and 
tient, and spend a great deal of time eat them with seal oil the next winter. 
at a task so that it will be done well. 3. The men hunt seal and walrus. 
They are hospitable, and share every- Their weapons are large harpoons 
thing they have with their neighbors. attached to ropes. The men throw 

B. Occupations. these at the animal and kill it. 

1. Their main occupations are fish- 4. The women’s work is to melt snow 
ing and hunting. They do some trad- for drinking water, thaw the meat, 
ing since the white men have entered cut up food for the dogs, extract the 
their land. Some of the men hunt in oil from blubber, keep the lamps 
order to sell the pelts of animals and filled and burning, and chew the 
so get a greater variety of food. dried skins until they are soft. 

In summer the entire family goes 
to asummer fish camp situated sever- 
al miles from the winter village. 
Twice a day, in the morning and in 
the evening, the men and boys visit 





Have you seen Marion Paine Stevens’ column in 
“Your Counselor Service,” on page 55? She an- 
swers questions on teaching the social studies each 


month in THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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One style of winter house is 
constructed from driftwood, 
sod, and skins. William Thompson 





The seal hunter puts his equipment on his back, 
and drags the animal behind him. 


Lomen Bros 


C. Tools. 


1. Ivory mallet for pounding and 
rubbing skins. 

2. Bone scraper for scraping skins. 
3. Bone needle for sewing skins. 

4. Thread made of the sinew of the 
reindeer. It is used in sewing skins. 
§. Knife for cleaning the animals. 
6. Snow goggles (masks of wood 
with slits for eyes) for protection 
against glare of sun and snow. 


D. Food of the Eskimo. 


1. Meat is the essential food. 
a) It furnishes the energy neces- 
sary to keep their bodies warm. 
b) It is the most available food. 
c) Fish plays an important part in 
the diet. 
d) Chief foods are reindeer, seal, 
and fish. 
Preparation of food. 
a) Food is frozen. It may be eat- 
en raw when thawed to the consis- 
tency of ice cream. 
b) Boiled food is sometimes eaten. 
c) Blubber may be eaten cooked 
or raw. 
3. Modern foods. 

Polar-bear steaks; seal hamburg; 
seaweed onions; young shoots of 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Our Successful Hot-Lunch Plan 


FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


HELEN McDIVITT 
Teacher, Maynard-Bovina Rural School, Bovina Center, New York 


@ WE TRIED all the hot-lunch plans 

with lukewarm results. When each 
child was supposed to bring his own in a 
pint can to be heated, the child who need- 
ed it most didn’t bring it; when mothers 
took turns preparing it, they grumbled, 
or didn’t send it; when we tried to cook it 
at school, the food was either half-raw or 
the temperature in the schoolroom was 
from 90° to 100°. My enthusiasm had 
been stretched until all elasticity was lack- 
ing when a dietitian friend of mine laid 
out a plan by which for two cents a day 
per child, we had hot soup with none of 
the difficulties before mentioned. 

Using school money, we bought from a 
grocery store at one time enough canned 
soups and vegetables to carry us through 
the winter, from November first until 
April first. These we were allowed to 
store in the cellar of the farmhouse where 
the children went for drinking water. We 
contracted with the farmer for milk, to 
be left in his kitchen each morning. 

Equipment was purchased. We bought 
two large kettles, two dishpans, a dipper, 
a can opener, and a sieve. Each child 
brought a cup or a bowl and a spoon from 
home. We kept salt, pepper, and butter 
at school. A washstand with two drawers 
across the top and two cupboards at the 
bottom provided an excellent place for the 
equipment. We put oilcloth on the top 
and it served as a place to wash the lunch- 
eon dishes. 

Two children were detailed each day to 
get the food, open the cans, and wash the 
dishes. The school had twenty children, 
so the work did not come often enough to 
make it drudgery. When the cans were 
opened, we put the food in one of the ket- 
tles and placed it on the stove to simmer. 
Just before noon we put the milk in the 
other kettle and let that heat. The two 
were mixed just before serving. 

Our assortment of canned foods was 
large enough to supply lunches for two 
weeks without any duplication. Pork and 
beans in hot milk was a particular favorite. 
Potato or bean soup could be used, but 
most farm children get an oversupply of 
starch and so we purposely left them out. 
My pupils didn’t care particularly for 
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spinach, so we traded our cans of spinach 
for several varieties of fancy soups, such 
as mock turtle, chicken, and so on. Cocoa 
was substituted sometimes, but I think 
that it is an overworked hot-lunch dish, 
so we used it sparingly. 

We typed our menu for two weeks on a 
card and hung it by the water pail. The 
two children on kitchen-police duty as- 
certained the selection for the day before 
going to the farmhouse for our food sup- 
ply. At the same time they returned the 
empty milk pail of the previous day. 

The children had all that they wanted 
toeat. The usual serving was a cup and a 
half. This was supplemented with their 
own lunches. One family of children 
who went home to dinner 
ate their share after they 
returned, even though they 
had very palatable meals at 
home. We discontinue our 
hot lunches in the spring 
when the warm weather 
comes, but as soon as it gets 
cool in the fall the children 
expect them and begin to 
suggest foods that they can 
easily prepare at school. 



















Occasionally we have special dinners to 
which the mothers are glad to contribute, 
These usually occur during the study of a 
food unit. We have had such dishes as 
codfish gravy on mashed potatoes, oyster 
stew, beef stew, rice croquettes, steamed 
date pudding, and so on. 

To me, there are several distinct advan- 
tages to our plan. First, I like its uni- 
formity. We know the quantity and 
quality of food for each day and the work 
becomes a well-standardized routine. Sec- 
ond, I like the absence of all the trivial 
details of getting the food, carrying it to 
school, returning the dishes, and so on, 
Third, by making it at school we are sure 
that the children are regularly getting 
clean milk and vegetables, the two foods 
we wish them to have. Fourth, I like its 
democratic impartiality. Under the old 
systems I had such problems as unfavor- 
able comparison of the contribution of a 
mediocre cook and an excellent one on 
two consecutive days, and refusal to eat a 
neighbor’s food because of ill feeling be- 
tween the families. Fifth, the mothers like 
it because it eliminates another chore from 
their busy farm mornings. 

It seems to me that the money spent is 
one of the most justifiable expenses in our 
school budget. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the second winter that we used this 
method, we had only two absences due to 
colds which were of more than one day’s 
duration. In addition, the children have 


learned the value of co-operation. 








Kaun Aveas 
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Arithmetic Charts for First Grade 


SELMA E. HERR 


Primary Supervisor, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New 
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Which numbers are missing? 








Which kite is the highest ? 
Which kite is the lowest ? 
Where is the white kite ? 
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Which is the shortest tree ? 
Which tree is in the middle ? 
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You are 


How many girls do you see ?| Sou Your aie: VELL 


ties in teaching num- 
ber work. See his 


How many boys do you see ? column on page 56. ] 


invited to 











Which are taller ? 
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What color is the shortest bar? 





# 


Which bar is the longest ? 























we 
Which bird is on the fence ? 


Which bird is below the fence ? 
Which bird is above the fence? 





What color is the other bar ? 











@ THESE charts, made on tagboard 15” x 15”, are very sat- 

isfactory in teaching primary children the conceptions of 
larger, shortest, over, under, and so on. The objects are cut 
from colored paper and pasted on the tagboard. The children 
answer the questions according to the color or the number, as: 
“The red kite is the highest,” or “The second bird is on the 
} fence.” Any number of similar charts may be made, 
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(F- ocwmnns Our MKeaders 
HAVE ASKED FOR 


UNDER THE SNOW 


FAY HEMPSTEAD 

It is pleasant to think, just under the 
snow, 

That stretches so bleak and blank and 
cold, 

Are beauty and warmth that we cannot 
know, 

Green fields and leaves and blossoms of 


gold. 


Yes, under this frozen and dumb expanse, 
Ungladdened by bee or bird or flower, 
A world where the leaping fountains 

glance, 
And the buds expand, is waiting the 
hour. 


It is hidden now; not a glimmer breaks 
Through the hard blue ice and the 
sparkling drift. 
The world shrinks back from the downy 
flakes 
Which out of the fold of the night- 
cloud sift. 


But as fair and real a world it is 
As any that rolls in the upper blue; 
If you wait you will hear its melodies, 
And see the sparkle of fount and dew. 


And often now when the skies are wild, 
And hoarse and sullen the night winds 


blow, 
And lanes and hollows with drifts are 
piled, 
I think of the violets under the snow; 
I look in the wild-flower’s tremulous 
eye, 
! hear the chirp of the groundbird 
brown; 
A breath from the budding grove steals 
by, 
And the swallows are dipping above the 
lawn. 


So there, from the outer sense concealed, 
It lies, shut in by a veil of snow; 
But there, to the inward eye revealed, 
Are boughs that blossom and flowers 
that glow. 


The lily shines on its bending stem, 
The crocus opens its April gold, 

And the rose up-tosses its diadem 
Against the floor of the winter’s cold. 
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E. Meerkamper, Davos 


SNOWFLAKES 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


Falling all the night-time, 
Falling all the day, 
Silent into silence, 
From the far-away; 


Stilly host unnumbered, 
All the night and day, 

Falling, falling, falling, 
From the far-away,— 


Never came like glory 
To the fields and trees 
Never summer blossoms 
Thick and white as these. 


To the dear old places 
Winging night and day, 

Follow, follow, follow, 
Fold them soft away; 


Folding, folding, folding, 
Fold the world away, 

Souls of flowers drifting 
Down the winter day. 


THRESHOLD OF THE NEW YEAR 


ANONYMOUS 


We are standing on the threshold, we are 
in the opened door, 

We are treading on a border land we have 
never trod before; 

Another year is opening, and another year 
is gone, 

We have passed the darkness of the night, 
we are in the early morn; 

We have left the fields behind us o’er 
which we scattered seed; 

We pass into the future which some of us 
can read. 


The corn among the weeds, the stones, the 
surface mold, 

May yield a partial harvest; we hope for 
sixty-fold. 

Then hasten to fresh labor, to thrash and 
reap and sow, 

Then bid the New Year welcome, and let 
the old year go;— 

Then gather all your vigor, press forward 
in the fight, 

And let this be your motto, “For God and 
for the Right.” 


CONTENTMENT 


EDWARD DYER 


My mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far excels all earthly bliss 
That God or Nature hath assigned; 
Though much I want that most would 
have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live; this is my stay,— 
I seek no more than may suffice. 
I press to bear no haughty sway; 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I laugh not at another’s loss, 
I grudge not at another’s gain; 

No worldly wave my mind can toss; 
I brook that is another’s bane. 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend; 

I loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease; 
My conscience clear my chief defense; 
I never seek by bribes to please 
Nor by desert to give offense. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 
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The Constitution 
of the United States 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
M. LOUISE CRAWFORD 


Teaching Principal, Fairview School, 
Neshanic Station, New Jersey 


|. Approaches. 


A. A discussion of important events of 
recent months. 
1. The Sesquicentennial of the Con- 
stitution. 
2. The Supreme Court bill. 
3. Search for Amelia Earhart by 
Navy Department. 
4. Other news items which relate to 
the United States government. 
B. Pictures and books about events at 
time of the Constitutional Convention. 
Children may ask questions which will 
lead into desired channels. 


Il. Objectives. 


A. To teach the knowledge and skills 
necessary for good citizenship. 

B. To have each pupil gain a thorough 
and practical knowledge of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

C. To have each pupil develop a whole- 
some interest in current happenings. 

D. To have each pupil understand that 
current happenings now will be the his- 
tory of the future, and that a knowl- 
edge of the past may prevent mistakes 
in the future. 

E. To have pupils appreciate their heri- 
tage as citizens of a country such 
ours. 

F. To create in the children a feeling 
of world fellowship toward people of 
other countries. 


IfI. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. History and civics. 

1. Review of our Old World back- 

ground. 

2. Study the development of our 

country from the period of discovery 

to the present. 

3. Divide the class into committees, 

guiding them in their choice of mem- 

bers for each committee so that the 

work usually covered in each grade is 

done by members of that grade. 
a) Each committee has definite 
responsibility for a certain period 
of history. Committee will decide 
in conference what each member’s 
definite work as a member of that 
committee is to be. All must go 
over the material together, and 
then decide how they will bring in 
their report. It may be in the 
form of a play or some other 
method. 
b) Committee reports, with chair- 
man presiding. Criticism by other 
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hung Galloway 


members of class, who take notes 
as report is given. Each pupil is 
held responsible for all the history 
studied by the class whether he is 
on that committee or not. 
4. Contrast other governments with 
our own. Emphasize the importance 
of the Constitution in our govern- 
ment. 

Use current topics as a means of 
explaining important points of gov- 
ernment; for example, the Supreme 
Court Bill, in connection with a dis- 
cussion of the system of checks and 
balances in our government. 

6. Interview town officials, perhaps 
the Board of Health, about certain 
government questions. 

7. Visit officials of a neighboring city 
to learn how its government differs 
from that of our town. From this 
point make a study of state, and then 
of national, affairs. 

8. Pretend the class are Senators and 
Congressmen, and hold a session of 
Congress in the classroom. 

9. Utilize historical places in our 
own community in teaching the de- 
velopment of our government. 

10. Summarize the work of the unit 
by giving a pageant, “Our Govern- 
ment, Past, Present, and Future.” 
11. Keep individual notebooks. 


. Geography. 


1. A review of our own country, 
considered both physically and polit- 
ically. 

2. Growth of cities, commerce, trade 
with other nations, industries, natu- 


Test material on early American 
history appears on page 24. 





P. & A. Photo 


These three men, 
Madison (above), 
Hamilton (below), 
and John Jay (at 
left), wrote the fa- 
mous “Federalist” 
papers, which ad- 
vocated and urged 
the adoption of the 
Constitution. 





Underwood & Underwood 


ral resources, social aspects, living 
conditions, government action to im- 
prove conditions, the development of 
communication and transportation. 

Influence of environment on peo- 
ple in the different sections of our 
country. 

Following the crops with the mi- 
grants. 
§. Importance for trade and com- 
merce of having friendly relations 
with other nations. 
6. Uses of land for agriculture: crops 
and pasture. 
7. Agricultural activities: general 
farming, specialized farming, live- 
stock farming. 

C. Elementary science. 
1. Natural resources of our country, 
such as water power. 
2. Preservation of forests and soil by 
government action. 
3. Flood control. 
4. Preservation of supply of water 
for drinking purposes. 
§. Inventions and their influence up- 
on our industry and living conditions. 
D. Health. 
1. Study of sanitation in connection 
with the water supply. 
2. Sanitary measures adopted by the 
United States in the building of the 
Panama Canal. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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A LONG HALF-HOUR 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Vesta Elder 


& LOIS was busy playing with her doll 
when her mother called, “Come, dear. 
It is time to practice your music.” 

“Now?” asked Lois. 

“Yes, right away.” 

“Susan’s sick,” Lois sighed as she laid her 
doll in the crib. “Very sick,” she added, 
looking hopefully at her mother. Her 
mother kept on sewing. “Susan fell down 
and hurt her head, Mother. See?” Lois 
pointed to the crack in Susan’s head. 

Mother glanced at the crack, but she 
didn’t say anything. She knew and Lois 
knew that the crack in Susan’s head had 
been there since Lois was only two years 
old. Lois had planted Susan in the ground 
to see whether she would grow to be a big- 
ger doll. Lois’ mother had found Susan 
before she was entirely spoiled, but Susan’s 
head had been cracked and she had looked 
very pale ever since. 

Lois walked slowly to the piano. She 
glanced at the little clock. Yes, its hands 
pointed to ten o’clock. Then she would 
have to practice until ten-thirty. What 
a long, long time! She liked to practice 
sometimes, but today she wanted to play 
with Susan. 

Lois had practiced about two minutes 
when she heard the jingling bell of the ice- 
cream man. 

“Ice-cream man’s coming,” she called. 
No answer from Mother. Lois ran to the 
window and watched him until he turned 
the corner. 

Then to the piano she went and played 
another exercise. Thinking of ice cream 
made her thirsty. “I must get a drink,” 
she thought. On her way back from the 
kitchen she looked at the clock. Only 
eight minutes had gone! 

“Thumpety-thump,” rumbled the pi- 
ano, “thumpety-thump!” 
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“T hear Susan crying,” Lois told her 
mother. But Mother didn’t answer. Lois 
had to look at Susan. Poor Susan! “All 
uncovered! You’ve got to keep your 
blanket over you,” she scolded Susan. 

“Bingety-bangety,” groaned the piano. 

“Wonder what time it is. I’d better put 
the clock where I can see it,” Lois said 
to herself. There was a dish of apricots 
on the table beside the clock. They looked 
so good that Lois ate one. 

Lois put the clock on the piano. The 
apricot was sweet. She had to get anoth- 
er drink. Only ten minutes more! 

“Thumpety-thump.” A rattle at the 
mailbox told Lois that the postman had 
come. She ran to see what he had 
brought. There was her own magazine! 
She must look at it for just a minute. 

Lois was playing her exercises once more 
when Pet, her big black cat, jumped up 
beside her. Pet put one black paw softly 
on a white key. Lois stopped practicing. 
He struck another key harder, and the 
sound frightened him. He ran out of the 
room. Lois laughed and then looked at 
the clock. Only one minute left! 

“Bingety-bangety, diddle-de-de,” sang 
the piano during that last minute. 

“Half-hour is up,” she called to her 
mother as she slid off the piano bench. 

And then her mother spoke for the first 
time during that long half-hour. “I have 
some arithmetic for you to do, Lois.” 

“But the teacher didn’t give me any 
homework,” protested Lois. 

“T need your help with these problems,” 
said Mother, handing Lois a paper. Lois 
read: 


Watched ice-cream man... 2 min. 
Se 
Covering tea._.._........__....} 
Getting clock, eating, drink ____.4 
Mail and reading magazine_______.3 
Watching Pet... 2 


16 ” 
Practice time —__________.___...__.30 mim 
Take away__. 16 ” 
Lois practiced 14 ” 


“Did I do it right?” Mother asked. 

“Ye-es,” said Lois slowly. “I—I was 
cheating, wasn’t I, Mother? I owe the 
piano sixteen minutes.” 

Then, “Thumpety-thumpety-thump, 
diddle-de-dum,” briskly went the piano 
keys under Lois’ fingers. 


THE LOST TOYS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Marjorie M. Williams 


BH “OH, DEAR! I wish I had someone 

to play with,” sighed Teddy. He 
looked at the wonderful toys spread all 
around the room. There were long elec- 
tric trains, a shiny express wagon, big piles 
of games, a little blue bicycle just the right 
size for a six-year-old boy like Teddy, and 
even a chute-the-chute to slide on. 

Teddy should have been a very happy 
little boy but he was not. He was tired 
of playing with his toys and he was very 
lonesome. He wanted a little girl or boy 
to play with him. Ted kicked at his beau- 
tiful trains crossly. He kicked so hard 
that he made a big dent in one car. 

Mother watched Ted sadly. She did 
not like to see him so lonesome and cross, 
“Why didn’t Jack come over to play with 
you, Ted?” asked Mother. “I thought 
you told me you asked him.” 

“He doesn’t like to play with me,” an- 
swered Ted. “He went over to Dick’s 
house today. I don’t care. I don’t like 
him anyway.” And Ted kicked his trains 





so hard that this time they all toppled 
right over, and the track broke into many 
pieces. 

“Maybe Jane could come over,” sug- 
gested Mother. “Shall I call up and ask 
her?” 

“No, she won’t come either,” answered 
Ted sadly. “I asked her. Nobody likes 
me.” And Ted rubbed his eyes hard to 
keep from crying. 

“Come here,” said Mother, taking Ted’s 
hand and pulling the little boy close to her. 
“Now let’s see if we can’t find some way 
to fix this. I think I know why the chil- 
dren won’t play with you. I watched you 
and Jack playing the last time he came 
over. Do you remember how he wanted 
to ride your bicycle and you wouldn’t let 
him?” 

“But the bicycle is mine. I wanted to 
ride on it,” said Ted. “Why shouldn't 
I play with my own toys?” 

“And then,” continued Mother, “Jack 
wanted to run your trains and you woul 
not let him do that either.” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HOW THEY REACHED THE HALL OF FAME 





— SOME of the men and women who have 

made outstanding contributions to our 
country are honored by having their names 
inscribed in the Hall of Fame. This build- 
ing, the gift of Mrs. Finley Shepard, stands 
on University Heights, New York City. 
Every five years a College of Electors, 
consisting of one hundred men and women 
selected from every state in the Union, 


chooses names to add to the list, which will 
eventually contain one hundred and fifty 
names of distinguished Americans. 

In a series of stories that she is writing 
for THE INSTRUCTOR, Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey tells how, as girls and boys, some of 
these people started on the road to fame. 
The first story of the series was published 
in the September issue. 





Benjamin Franklin—Advocate of Thrift 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


@ SITTING in the candlelight of his 
attic room in old Philadelphia, care- 
fully ruling the pages of a little blank- 
book into spaces for the days of the week, 
and writing thirteen good intentions for 
himself under each day, young Benjamin 
Franklin was trying to begin the year well. 
He was seventeen years old. January 17 
was the date of his birth. He had left his 
parents and his brothers and sisters in 
Boston and taken the long trip by boat to 
New York, and then to Philadelphia. 
When his last penny had been spent for 
three rolls, bought of a baker’s boy on the 
street, when he had eaten one and given 
away two, when he had thought that star- 
vation was ahead, he had found work in a 
printing shop. Now he was independent. 
As he worked on his good-resolutions 
book, he remembered the days past that 
had seemed to him most important—the 
Boston days when he was eight to twelve 
years old. 
He recalled the day in Boston when he 
and his good friend, John Collins, with 
the help of their Milk Street gang, had 
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taken a load of stones intended for the 
Boston wharf, carried them to their own 
millpond, and built for themselves a lit- 
tle wharf from which they intended to 
launch a raft. His father had found out 
about it. Benjamin had expected the 
thrashing that he deserved as leader of the 
gang; but when the stones were returned 
to the owner, Benjamin’s father had taken 
him for a visit to some of the interesting 
Boston shops where boys only a few years 
older than he were apprenticed to learn 
trades. They had watched the joiners, the 
bricklayers, the glaziers, and others. 

“These are more worth-while ways of 
spending your time,” his father had said, 
“than stealing stone for your play.” 

Another day to be remembered, young 
Franklin thought, was his first one at 
school. It had meant family hardship to 
send him, at eight years of age, to the 
Boston Grammar School to begin his 
training for the ministry. He had studied 
hard, reached the head of his class, and 
been promoted, so that he would have en- 
tered the third-year class in one year, but 
the plan had to be given up. His father 
could not afford his tuition any longer. 
He was sent next to a free school where 
only the three R’s were taught. 

Benjamin knew how to save. He had 
so little pocket money that the only toy 
he had ever bought was a little whistle 
that he coveted in the window of a toy- 
shop. That whistle became the cause of 
family ridicule. Unfortunately, Benjamin 
could not master arithmetic. When it 
came to learning tables, doing sums, and 
solving the problems the schoolmaster 
gave him, he could not keep up with the 
other boys. So, when he was ten years 
old, he left school for all time. He be- 
came his father’s helper in the candle and 
soap business, and he was a good worker, 
too. 

There had been the day when he and 
his friend John, who was quite a bookish 
boy, had a debate while their gang listened 
attentively. The subject was whether or 





Benjamin Franklin, 
author, inventor, and states- 
man, was born in Boston, in 
the house pictured below. 


printer, 


not a girl should be educated. There was 
some talk at that time of admitting girls 
to the Boston schools. Benjamin Franklin 
argued that girls did not need schooling 
and his speech was well received, but 
John’s arguments were more fluent, better 
expressed, and he won the debate. 
Benjamin Franklin’s greatest day, how- 
ever, had been when he decided to run 
away from his brother James’s printing 
shop where he was apprenticed, and seek 
his fortune. For some reason he and 
James had never been (Continued on page 64) 





From “Poor Richard's Almanac” 


With the old Almanac and the Old Year, 
Leave your faults, however dear. 


Great talkers, little do-ers. 


Would you live with ease, do what you 
ought and not what you please. 


Take this remark from Poor Richard, 
poor and lame, 
Whate’er’s begun in anger, ends in shame. 


There have been as great souls unknown 
to fame as any of the most famous. 


If you would have guests merry with 
cheer, 
Be so yourself, or at least so appear. 


He is no clown that drives the plow, but 
he who doth clownish things. 


A penny saved is twopence clear. 

A pin a day is a groat a year, 

Save and have. 

The noblest question in the world is, 
What good may I do in it? 

Beware of little expenses; a small leak will 
sink a ship. 

There are three things extremely hard: 
steel, a diamond, and to know 
thyself. 

Visits should be short, like a winter’s day. 

Lest you're too troublesome, hasten away. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


Two History Tests 


M. Louise Crawford 


Teaching Principal, Fairview School, 
Neshanic Station, New Jersey 


FORMING Our GOVERNMENT 


Give the best reason for every statement, 
~~ carefully as you work. 

. The Articles of Confederation need- 
ed o be revised because 

. England refused to withdraw her 
troope from the northwest forts because 


The Constitutional Convention de- 
cided to draw up a new set of laws be- 
_ 

The Constitution provides for three 
branches of government because 

The Preamble to the Constitution is 
of valu because 

5. Washington was chosen first presi- 
ion because 


EARLY AMERICAN EXPLORATION 


After the number of the statement write 
the letter of the correct answer. 

1. The explorer and discoverer who was 
buried in the Mississippi River was (a) 
Columbus (b) Verrazano (c) De Soto 
(d) Marquette. 

The French claims in America were 
mostly west of the (a) Rocky Mountains 
(b) Ozark Mountains (c) Appalachian 
Mountains (d) Cascade Mountains. 


For a unit on “The Constitution 
of the United States,” see page 19. 
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3. The mainland of North America was 
discovered by (a) Balboa (b) Columbus 
(c) Raleigh (d) Cabot. 

4. By the seventeenth century Spain’s 
chief rival in America was (a) Germany 
(b) France (c) Italy (d) England. 

The Europeans who did the most to 
teach the Indians were the (a) Spaniards 
(b) French (c) English (d) Italians. 

6. The opening up of a new world was 
brought about by the daring voyage in 
1492 of (a) Magellan (b) Columbus (c) 
Ferdinand (d) Vespucius. 

(For key, see page 69) 


Geographical Terms 


Elizabeth Bennett Geigley 


Formerly, Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Green Ridge Consolidated School, 
Green Ridge, Missouri 


Fill each blank with the correct word or 
words. 
Height above the level of the sea is 

called ; 

2. A deep, narrow valley with steep 
sides is called a 

3. A is a hot spring which 
hurls water and steam high into the air. 

te is the land drained by a 
river and its tributaries. 

5. A _... is a stretch of low, flat, 
and often sandy shore. 

6. A well from which water flows con- 
tinuously is an well, 


a good 


The Matterhorn is 
illustration 
of the definition of 
a mountain peak. 


7. A point of land extending into the 
water is called a ae 

8. A is the more swiftly moy- 
ing water in a stream or other body of 
water. 

9. A is a large bay. 

10. A region having little moisture or 
plant life is a 

1. The distance north or south of the 

equator, measured in degrees, is called 


12. A is a high mound of land, 
: — is the line where earth 

and sky seem to meet. 

14. An is a body of land en- 
tirely surrounded by water. 

15. A is a pointed mountaintop, 

16. A series of connected mountains is 
a ; 
17. An is a narrow neck of land 
joining two larger bodies of land. 


18. A is a dense forest in the 
hot belt. 

19. A is a large inland body of 
still water. 

20. An is a place in the desert 


where there are springs or wells, and where 
plants grow. 


21. A is a low rounded hill of 
sand. 

22. A is a waterway built by 
man. 

23. The is an imaginary line 


running around the earth midway be- 
tween the North and the South Poles. 

24. A large tract of land covered with 
trees is a 


25. is the study of the earth 
and life on the earth. 
26. An is a great mass of snow 


and ice, or of earth and rocks, sliding 
down a mountainside. 

27. A is a slow-moving river of 
ice. 

28. A bay where ships may find safe 
shelter from storms is called a 

29. A stretch of lowland lying between 
hills or mountains is a 


30. A is a large stream of run- 
ning water. 
x1. A is a body of salt water 


smaller than, and usually connected with, 
an ocean. 

32. are the regular rising and 
falling of the ocean twice a day. 

33. A is a mountain from 
which fire, smoke, ashes, and melted rocks 
are thrown out. 

34. Water falling over a cliff is called 
2 - : 
35. A is a narrow body of w2- 
ter connecting two larger bodies of water: 

(For key, see page 69) 
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Tests in Astronomy 
Ellis C. Persing 


Lecturer in Elementary Science, 


School of Education, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


SUN AND Moon 


J. Answer the following questions. 
1. The sun is about 93,000,000 miles 


from the earth. The moon is about 
239,000 miles from the earth. The moon 
is really smaller than the sun. Why does 


it appear in the heavens to be about the 
same size? 

2. The earth turning on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours causes night and day. 
In what direction should an aviator fly to 
prevent night from overtaking him? 

3. How fast would the aviator have to 
travel if he were at the equator? 


II. Choose a word from the list below the 
sentences to fit each blank Some of the 
words in the list will not be used. 

1. Sunlight is necessary for 
plants to continue to grow. 

2. Life upon the earth depends upon 
the , 

3. The*moonlight you sce at night is 
sunlight from the moon’s surface. 

4. A man weighing 150 pounds on the 
earth would weigh pounds on the 


moon. 
§. The moon is a of the earth. 
satellite stars 
green , 250 
sun diffused 
25 reflected 


Ill. If the sentence is true, write T after 
il; if not true, write F. 

1. The moon revolves around the earth. 

2. The moon rotates on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours. 

3. The moon is a very large body when 
compared with other heavenly bodies. 

4. The length of day on the moon is 
the same as the length of day on the 
earth. 

§. When we sce a half-moon in the sky, 
part of the dark side is turned toward us. 


MoveMENTS OF THE EARTH 


l. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. One half of the earth is always 
lighted. 

2. The portion of the earth which is 
turned toward the sun is lighted, and it 
is day there. 

3. If the earth’s axis were perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of its orbit instead of 
being tilted, the days and nights would 
always be equal everywhere. 

4. The movement of the earth around 
the sun causes day and night. 


This test will be useful with the 
Illustrated Unit, pages 41-50. 
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§. When the region around the North 
Pole has its long days, the region around 
the South Pole also has its long days. 

6. The earth’s journey around the sun 
helps to cause the change of seasons. 

7. The tilting of the earth’s axis helps 
to cause the change of seasons. 

8. The change in seasons is caused by 
the clouds in the sky. 


II. Choose a word from the list below the 
sentences to fit each blank. Some of the 
words in the list will not be used. 

1. The motion of the earth around the 
sun is Called 

2. The turning of the earth on its axis 
is called : 

3. The earth’s axis is tilted at an angle 
of degrees. 

4. The axis points toward the 

§. The turning of the earth on its axis 
Causes ‘ 

6. The earth turns on its axis once in 


hours. 

revolution 234% 

24 day and night 
the seasons 48 

rotation North Star 


(For hey, see page 69) 


Language Problems 


Priscilla Resnick 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 27, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


I. If you were making a list of common 
nouns, which of the following words 
could you include? 


l. tree 8. inkwell 
2. ceiling 9. Canada 
3. decide 10. picture 
4. John 11. to 

5. automobiles 12. forest 
6. bottle 13. children 
7. avenue 14. lands 


Il. List suitable proper nouns to match 
the following common nouns. 


1. country 6. day 

2. author 7. teacher 
3. boy 8. poem 
4. month 9. street 
5. woman 


Il. Iv cach of the following groups of 
words there are four verbs. Select the 
verbs in cach group. 

see, do, think, from, are, large 

ran, car, came, ate, eight, were 
studied, big, began, have, wrote 
who, won, one, wished, am, does 


hw nN — 





Send your questions on science, 
social studies, and English to 
Mr. Blough, Mrs. Stevens, and 
Mrs. Kenny, respectively, whose 
columns appear on pages 54-56. 





IV. Some of the following words are ad- 
jectives. The others are adverbs. Place 
each word in the group to which it be- 
longs. 


1. quick 11. quaint 

2. tomorrow 12. quietly 

3. red 13. immediately 
4. quickly 14. very 

§. good 15. sincerely 

6. angry 16. pretty 

7. fair 17. little 

8. always 18. hilly 

9. never 19. silent 

10. sad 20. clear 


V. What pronouns could be used in place 
of the following nouns? 


1. Joseph §. teacher 
2. book 6. friend 
3. children 7. horses 


4. Margaret 


Vi. Which of the 


pre positions? 


following words are 


l. by §. inn 9. to 
2. in 6. try 10. over 
3. below 7. two 

4. buy 8. with 


VIL. Correct the following statements by 
changing one word in each statement. 


1. A pronoun is the name of anything. 
2. He don’t know his lessons. 

3. Mary went too the station. 

4. This book is her’s. 

§. Father took John and I to the boat. 
6. With who did you go to the picnic? 
7. Was you there yesterday? 

8. Fred is smaller than me. 

9. They put there books on the table. 


10. Whose there? 
(For hey, See page 69) 





Melvin C. Parrish 


Here we see a group of children learning some 
science facts by means of firsthand observation. 
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The Picture 


® “I AM glad, Master Buttall, that 

you wore your blue suit,” said 
Thomas Gainsborough, as the young 
boy came to sit for his portrait. “Can 
you keep a secret?” 

“Indeed, sir, I can,” the boy re- 
plied, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Then I am going to paint such a 
picture as Sir Joshua Reynolds thinks 
cannot be done. Your blue suit will 
be the most important thing except 
your face. Sir Joshua believes that a 
great deal of blue or green should not 
be used in the center of a picture.” 

Then Master Buttall stood so that 
the light fell softly on his face. The 
handsome blue satin suit shone where 
the light touched it. With natural 
ease the youth held his hat in his right 
hand and his cloak over his other arm. 
Quickly the artist drew the figure. 
What a joy he was to paint. 

For several days the artist worked. 
There were delicate touches for the 
lace collar, and big broad strokes for 
the shadows in the cloak. A bit of 
light on the arm and a deeper shadow 
under it were painted in, and soon the 
picture was finished! 

“Oh!” exclaimed the boy, when 
he looked at the completed portrait, 
“what a lovely landscape you have 
painted for a background!” 
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“The Blue Boy” 





Thomas Gainsborough 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


“T am really a landscape painter, 
but many people prefer my portraits,” 
Gainsborough replied, “so I just tuck 
my trees and skies behind them.” 

“Sir Joshua will have to admit that 
it is good,” said the boy. 

“Of course, there are cold tones 
in the blue, but the face is full of 
warmth, and the mellow light gives a 
golden tint to the landscape. [I shall 
call the picture “The Blue Boy.’ ” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: | LUNTINGTON 
Arr GALLery, SAN Marino, CALIFORNIA 


Activities 

Find out all you can about the kind 
of life Master Buttall must have lived 
in England. Write a story of what he 
might have done if he had come to 
New York or Philadelphia and been 
a friend to General Washington. 

Imagine that you are going to pose 
for Gainsborough. Plan what you 
would wear, and what questions you 
would ask him. 

Have an exhibit of famous por- 
traits. Invite the rest of the school to 
see them. ‘Tell the visitors the stories 
of the pictures. 


Questions 


Why did Gainsborough call this 
picture “The Blue Boy”? Do you 
think there is too much blue? How 
did he keep the blue from looking too 
cold? 

Does the young boy seem to belong 
to the landscape? Has he been for 
a walk in the woods? What time of 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


day is it? Do you think that the artist 
had ever scen a landscape that looked 
Why did he just sug- 
gest the foliage? 

How do you think “The Blue Boy” 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence's “Pinkie” 


like this one? 


would look as companion pictures? 


Correlations 


PouMSs AND STORIES 


In Poems Every Child Should Know (Grosset 
& Dunlap): “A Happy Life,” by Sir Henry 
Wotton; “A Ballad for a Boy,” author un- 
known. For upper grades. 

Clemens, S. Li: The Prince and the Pauper 
(Harper). Vor upper grades. 

Craik, D. M.: The Little Lame Prince (various 
publishers). For primary grades. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Come, Lasses and Lads” (Victor 22766). 
Quilter: “Children’s Overture” (Victor 22098 
and 22099), 
PicTURES 
“Pinkie,” by Lawrence (THe INsTRuctoR, 
September 1937). 
“Boy with the Sword,” by Manet. 
“Children of Charles I,” by Van Dyck. 


The Artist 


B THE artist, Thomas Gainsborough, 4 

self-made rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was born in Sudbury, England, in 1727. At 
an early age he displayed his gift for drawing. 
His father had little time for the boy, but his 
mother, who could paint pretty flowers, gave 
him his first lessons in art. 

There is an amusing story of his having 
sketched the likeness of a man who came into 
the orchard to steal pears while he sat near 
by making a drawing of the tree. The man 
got away, but young Thomas had made such 
a striking portrait of him that his father rec- 
ognized the poacher and also his son’s talent. 
After this Thomas was apprenticed to a silver- 
smith who was appreciative of the boy’s tal- 
ents and made it possible for him to go to ar! 
school. 

It was along the beautiful banks of the 
River Stour, which ran near his home, that 
Gainsborough learned to love nature and © 

(Continued on page 69) 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 








PLAY OUTDOORS 








ae 


EVERY DAY 














M JANUARY is a time when good resolutions 
flourish, and they can often be used as the foun- 
dation for school art work in the form of posters. 
The fur-clad Eskimo shown here has been utilized to 
make a poster urging outdoor play, an idea which 
sometimes needs a bit of publicity during the win- 
ter season. The figure will be useful, too, in a 
study of children of other lands, and would make a 
good booklet cover, (Please turn lo next page) 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Ins 
Rochester, New York 


January Handwork . 
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Benjamin Franklin’s birthday on 
January 17, and the accompanying 
celebration of Thrift Week, suggest a 
variety of subjects to be used in mak- 
ing good-resolutions posters. Quota- 
tions from Poor Richard’s Almanac 
are particularly appropriate. 

Some pupils may be interested in the 
Eskimo figure and the Franklin silhov- 
ette as subjects for clay modeling or 
soap carving, either in low relief or 
in the ound. 

The clock and the hourglass, sym- 
bolic of time, seem to belong to the 
first month of the New Year. They 
make good motifs to use for art work 
in connection with a study of time- 
telling through the ages. Such motifs 
are among those which every teacher is 
likely to find she needs at some time, 
and it is a good idea to add them to 
one’s collection of reference material. 
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A biographical story of Benjamin 
Franklin, and several quotations 
from “Poor Richard's Almanac,” 
will be found on page 21. 
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@ IN THESE pictures you will see that the children 

near by are drawn larger and lower down in the pic- 
ture. The faraway ones are drawn small. The two pic- 
tures have different kinds of trees on the sky line. In 
your picture you can draw a shelter near the pond, or 
automobiles on a near-by street or rows of houses in a 
small town. Some of you will color the sky like a sunset, some 
of you will make it deep blue, and others will paint it gray. You 
may want to show people skating at night. You will arrange the 
children in different ways. Their warm winter clothing will be 
attractive in bright colors. Choose colors that go well together. 


Drawing a skater, front view— 

Draw a circle for the head. Then a curved line will show the 
bottom of the cap. 

A small curved line will show the ball on the top of the cap. 
A dot with a line over it is a very simple way to make an eye. 
The mouth can be made by drawing a short line with a dot be- 
low, and another above, in the center of the line. The collar can 
be made by adding a curved line as indicated. 

This boy is coming toward us, so let us make his arms the way 
we often see them. Balls will represent his mittens. 


POS 
/ 
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How to Draw Children Skating 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 








Two more lines will show the sides of his sweater and two 
curved ones close together will finish the sweater at the bottom. 

Draw one trouser leg; then the leg from knee to ankle. 

Now we will add the foot and the skate. You cannot see all 
of the skate when the boy is in this position. 

We will draw the other leg so that it looks less bent. © This 
finishes the boy in the center of the upper picture. By chang- 
ing the lines a little, you can make the girl who is shown in the 
distance in this picture. (Continued on page 67) 
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Making Reed Baskets 


from Discarded Coffee Cans 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
LEWIS MARTIN 


Teacher of Arts and Crafts, 
Ramona Grammar School, Ramona, California 





B® THE type of basket described here, made 

of tin, reed, and insulated wire, is original, 
as far as I am able to observe. Because of its 
beauty, utility, and economy of construction, 
it is a worth-while project. 

\ The foundation of the basket is an ordinary 
one-pound coffee can. The sides are cut to 
make fifteen ribs 5%” wide, with the space 
between each rib approximately 94”. Each 





- rib should be 234” long. At the end of each 

. rib cut a slit 44” long, dividing the rib in- 
to two equal parts. Gild or paint the bot- 

all tom and the ribs inside and outside. 

his 

1g- 

rhe 

67) 


The first photograph 
shows how the reed 
basket is started; in 
the next photograph 
we see the edge be- 
ing finished; and at 
el the right is a view 
of the basket as it 
appears completed. 


Bend the ribs slightly outward. Use the 
regular basket weave with reed No. 2 as 
high as the slits in the ribs. Spread the two 
halves of each end in opposite directions. 
Form a hoop of insulated wire exactly the 
size of the top. Fold the rib ends around 
the wire with pliers, having the two ends 
of the wire come in the center of a rib. 
Give the reed one coat of shellac. It may 
be necessary to regild the ends of the ribs, 
because the gilt sometimes flakes off. 


a 


\_ Sf 





In the front columns of 
the magazine, Jessie Todd 
offers suggestions for us- 
ing ourcurrent handwork. 











LI 
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Drawing Faces 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 


Formerly, Teacher of Art, West End School, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


AMERICAN 





EGYPT IAN 











* MEXICAN 








ESKIMO 





CHINESE 
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BH CHILDREN like to draw faces. They 

may begin by making a large egg-shaped 
oval. Halfway from the top to the bottom, 
draw the eyes with four straight lines each. 
Halfway between the eyes and the chin, place 
two dots for the nose. Then draw an oval for 
the mouth. Next draw the ears. They should 
be at the edge of the egg shape and in line with 
the eyes and the bottom of the nose. Put in 
the eyebrows and draw the hair and clothes. 
This basic shape can be used for drawing faces 
of children of many different lands. 

A good plan is to have a class draw one face 
each day, saving a few of the best drawings. 
When all the faces have been drawn and the 
best ones selected, they can be cut out and 
pasted in the windows of a large bus or train 
or airplane. In almost every class, someone i 
an expert at drawing cars, ships, or trains. f 
Therefore, have a large one drawn, and when 
it is filled with the little foreign faces peep- 
ing out of the windows, it may go on “A 


World Friendship Tour.” 
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THRIFT WEEK POSTER 
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1S SOMETHING 
TO SAVE 
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Cis test 


DO YOU TAKE CARE 


OF YOUR 
BELONGINGS ? 











jun 





PENNIES 
make. 








DOLLARS 











OUR Book Week Poster Contest, announced in the November issue 
of THE INSTRUCTOR, met with such an enthusiastic response 
that we are now announcing a second poster contest, this one to be 
on the subject of thrift. The designs on this page are here only to 
suggest that the subject of thrift is broad and that there are a 
variety of ways to present it. We invite all of you who submitted 
posters in our first contest, as well as those of you who didn’t, to 
submit original posters made by your pupils. The rules for the con- 
test and information about the prizes offered are on page 65 of this 
issue. This poster contest will stimulate your art work in January. 
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Jace A SHADOW PLAY | | 


WENT ve The 
HILL, MABEL BETSY HILL 
To FeTcH A 
PAIL OF WATER, 
JAcK FELL DowN 
AND BROKE HIS 
CROWN, 


ee Rees BAcKcaoUND 


PLAY 
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<— LENGTH OF SCREEN 7 














STICK ATTACHED 
TO BACK OF PUPPET 
WITH GUMMED PAPER 


m— ; 


BIRD 




















@ THIS shadow play is to be given in front the 
of a school window, in the sunlight. A ot! 
large screen or portable blackboard may hide diz 
the shadow screen and performers until the alc 
Herald has announced the play. to 
To make the shadow screen: Use an empty hai 
frame or a window screen and cover it with ( 
tracing paper or a very transparent window ila 
shade. Two children called “Custodians” (3) thi 
place screen on sawhorse and hold it there do 
throughout the performance. [Numbers re- J 
fer to diagram on page 35.] Add a thick en 


valance to sawhorse to reach floor. 
Characters and scenery are cut from light- 
weight cardboard. Scenery should be tacked 


to frame or screen with thumbtacks. Bam- h 
boo garden sticks are fastened to the backs el 
of the puppets by means of gummed paper. f | 
(See sketch.) re 
The shadow screen (4) stands about three bis 
feet from a sunny window, and the children i 
who manipulate the puppets (5) sit on the 
floor or low stools, so that their heads do ™ 
not show. e 
First, the Herald (1) comes out beside the Jil 
large screen (2) and announces the name 0 on 
the play and characters. The other two { 
Custodians (7) come forward and remove aa 


the large screen. Another child, also in 
costume (8), comes before the shadow screen 
and recites “Jack and Jill.” 
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OF JACK AND JILL 




















CUT 
WINDOW SLIT 


© © O10) THUMB 



































a 
AUSTEN CE 
FLOOR PLAN OF ROOM ARRANGED 
FOR SARADOW PLAY 
(SEE TEXT) 
Now the play begins. The children (5) hidden behind 
ont the valance move Jack and Jill along the screen, and the 
other children hidden behind the valance (6) recite the 
ide dialogue. Another child may be needed to move the bird 
the along the sky. Jill’s right hand can be loosely attached 
to the handle of pail, and when she and Jack fall, her 
pty hand will easily be pulled away from the handle. 
ith _ Other characters may be added by making puppets sim- 
jow ilar to those given. The children could think of some- 
(3) thing for these characters to say as they go uphill or 
ere downhill. 
re- After the play the Herald comes out, thanks the audi- 
ick ence, and says good-by. 
~ DIALOGUE FOR JACK AND JILL 
e 
am- JACK—Come on, Jili. Mother wants this water for 
cks her flower garden. 
ner. JILL—Yes, I’m coming, but I like to look at the clouds 
rom away up here. 
ree _JACK—It is pretty high, isn’t it? Oh, Jill, see that 
con big bird. It must be an eagle! 
the JILL—Oh, no, that is a dove. : 
do (Now they reach the well. Jack is moved behind the 
well, as though filling pail.) 
the JACK—There! That’s as full as we can carry it. Look, 
a = there’s that bird again. I am quite sure it is an 
two e. 
ove JILL—No, Jack, I know it is a dove. Oh, Jack, look 
— out for that big rock, oh! 
een JACK AND JILL—Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! 


(They fall down the hill.) 
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CHILDREN of all grades will enjoy drawing this 
bowl of goldfish. A discussion of the size and 
proportion of the contents of the bowl, in con- 
nection with the science lesson, will serve as an 
introduction to the art work. The ellipses of the 
bowl will furnish a good problem in representa- 
tion for the older children. The younger ones 
may draw a simple rectangle to indicate the con- 
tainer. More advanced pupils may want to draw 
a rectangular aquarium in perspective, with water 
plants, a turtle, a castle, and so on. The photo- 
graph shows a bowl made of cut paper. 

The labeled outline drawing will familiarize 
the pupils with the various parts of the body of 
the fish. Perhaps they can find minnows, turtles, 
and snails to keep in the schoolroom. 





A Goldtish Bowl 


MAY AVERILL 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin 





and 


LINA M. JOHNS 


Formerly, Teacher, General Science, 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


What fish do you think is the prettiest? 

Did you say the goldfish? 

Where did you see one? 

Have you any goldfish in your school- 
room? 

If not, why not have some there? 

Put them into a bowl of water. 

Be sure that your fish bowl has a wide 
top. 

You must put a green plant in with the 
goldfish. 

Goldfish must be fed. 

They eat fish food. 

They eat ant eggs, too. 


Ic is fun to watch the goldfish swim. 


The fins are used in swimming. 
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FIN 

The big tail fin is used for steering and 
turning the fish in the water. 

Do you know what gives the goldfish 
its pretty color? 

The color is on its scales. 

The body of the fish is covered with 
scales, 

The scales keep the body smooth. 

The scales are covered with a slime. 

This makes the goldfish slippery. 

How does the goldfish breathe? 

It does not have lungs. 

It takes water in at its mouth. 

The water passes out through the gills. 


The gills are under the gill covers. 


















The gills are near the mouth. 


The gills are very red. 

They are full of blood. 

Water takes up air. 

When the water is cool it takes up more 
air. 

Some of the air from the water gets into 
the blood in the gills. 

Goldfish would die without air. 

When they swim near the top of the jar 
they are trying to get more air. 

There is more air near the surface of the 
water than at the bottom. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 








WORDS AND MUSIC BY HENRY O'CONNELL 


Hap - py New Year to ! Hap - py New Year to you! 


*most through, And _ the 


May your dreams 
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round the Clock 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SALLY SUE—A small girl. 

SALLY SUE’S MOTHER—An older girl. 

TWELVE &Lves—Each child is dressed in 
an elf suit and wears suspended from his 
neck a large placard bearing one of the 
Roman numerals from I to XII, to repre- 
sent a figure on the face of the clock. 


Act I 


Sally Sue is seated in a big chair behind 
a reading table to the right of center stage. 
She is reading a book. Sally Sue’s mother 
is seated to the left of center stage, and is 
knitting. A large clock stands on the floor 
at back center stage wall. It may be con- 
structed from large cardboard boxes. 
SALLY SUE (looking up from her read- 
ing) —Mother, how old is our big clock? 
MOTHER—I really do not know, dear. 
Your great-great-grandfather bought it. 
SALLY suE—We have been studying 
about clocks at school. I didn’t know 
there were so many different kinds of 
clocks. We have learned a little song 


about clocks. Would you like to hear me - 


sing it? 

MOTHER—Yes, do! 

SALLY sUE—I hope you will like it. 
(She sings a clock song.) 

MOTHER (laughing)—What a nice lit- 
tle song! Sally Sue, did you know that 
years and years ago there were no clocks? 

SALLY sUE—Yes, Mother. I have just 
been reading how men first told time. 

MOTHER (rising and looking at the 
clock) —The clock reminds me that I 
have some telephone calls to make. And 
it is getting nearly time for you to go to 
bed, Sally Sue. 

SALLY suE—Yes, Mother. I shall go as 
soon as I finish reading this chapter. 

(Exit Mother. Sally Sue continues to 
read. She yawns and rubs her eyes. At 
last she nods in sleep.) 


Act Il 


Scene is the same asin Act I. Sally Sue 
is still asleep in her chair. The hands of 
the clock point to the hour of seven. A 
child behind the curtain strikes a gong 
seven times. At the sound, Sally Sue rubs 
her eyes and looks around in surprise as 
Elf Seven O'clock steps from behind the 
clock. 

SALLY SUE—Oh! 

ELF SEVEN o’cLockK—I am Elf Seven 
O'clock. I strike every morning just as 
your mother calls you to awaken, Do 
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WITH SALLY SUE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Teacher, South Carter School, 
Audrain County, Missouri 


you know what I am saying? Listen! 
(Speaks slowly while the child behind the 
curtain again strikes the gong seven 
times.) ‘Time for little girls and boys to 
jump out of bed, dress quickly, wash, 
comb and brush their hair, and eat a good 
breakfast of fruit, milk, eggs, and cereal. 

(He steps behind the clock and leaves 
the stage.) 

ELF EIGHT O'CLOCK (stepping from be- 
hind clock)—I am Elf Eight O'clock. 


I strike every morning just as you are 


How Jack 





leaving your home to go to school. _Lis- 
ten! (Speaks slowly while eight stroke; 
are sounded.) Obey the safety rules on 
the way to school. Cross the street at the 
corner. Watch the safety lights. (Exit 
behind clock. Sally Sue watches amazed.) 

ELF NINE O'CLOCK (stepping from be- 
hind clock) —I am Elf Nine O'clock. You 
hear me strike just as the school bell rings, 
Listen! (Speaks slowly while nine strokes 
are sounded.) Now to your desks for 
study. Education is a valuable treasure 
which no one can take from you. It will 
help you to be happy, successful citizens, 
(Exit behind clock.) 

ELF TEN O'CLOCK (stepping from be- 
hind clock)—I am Elf Ten O'clock. 
Soon after I strike you have recess. Lis- 
ten! (Ten strokes are sounded.) Now to 
the playground for some fun. Play fair- 
ly. Play safely. Exercise will develop your 
body. (Exit behind clock.) 

ELF ELEVEN O'CLOCK (stepping from 
behind clock) —I am Elf Eleven O'clock. 
You are at work again when I strike. Are 
you getting tired? Listen! (Eleven stroke; 
are struck.) Sit straight. Keep your feet 
flat on the floor. (Continued on page 63) 


CcaAarned 


GOOD POSTURE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ETHEL M. WRIGHTSON 


Primary Teacher, Fitler School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(CHARACTERS 
JACK OLD MAN 
MOTHER OLD WOMAN 


HEALTH FAIRY 


THE PLay 


(Jack and Mother are in the living 
room. Jack is slouched down in a chair. 
Mother is sewing.) 

yack—Mother, may I march in the 
parade with the Boy Scouts next week? 

MOTHER—Yes, if you’re a good boy. 

(Exit Mother. Enter Health Fairy.) 

‘rarRY—Hello, Jack. 

yacK—Hello. Who are you, and where 
did you come from? 

FARY—I am the Health Fairy. Jack, 
you will never be in that parade if you do 
not learn to stand and sit straight. They 
don’t want any round shoulders and 
crooked backs in a parade. (Jack straight- 
ens up.) 1 brought some friends, Jack, 
and I would like you to meet them. 


(Fairy ushers in an old man and an old 
woman, both very stooped.) 

jackK—Who is this old man? 

OLD MAN—I am not really old, but 
when I was a little boy like you, I did 
not always stand straight. I often had 
a crooked back because I was too lazy to 
stand up straight and tall. Now I have 
to stand this way all the time. 

yack—And who is this old woman? 

OLD WOMAN—I am not really old, 
either, but, when I was a little girl, I didn’t 
sit properly. I thought -it was fun t 
slouch ’way down in my seat. I never 
tried to sit up straight, and now I can't 
sit up straight if I try. How I wish ! 
were a little girl again! I would sit up 9 
straight, with my head up and my shoul- 
ders back and my feet on the floor. 

FAIRY—Jack, do you want to look like 
these people when you grow big? 

yjacK—No, indeed, I don’t. I want to 
be big and tall when I grow up. 

FAIRY—Then sit and stand straight, and 
your body will grow straight. If you 
want to be in that parade, you had better 
begin right away. 
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A Skating Song 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


T. B. 
TRI. 
R. S. 
TAM. 
CYM. 
DRUM 





os # 


Riv -er and pond are still, Win - ter now holds them fast. Then give a cheer, Forthe ice is here, And 





T. B. 
TRI. 
R. S. 
TAM. 
CYM. 
DRUM 





rf 
skat - ing has come at last. Swing, swing, dressed warm and co ~sy, We sing, sing, cheeks grow -ing ros - y. The 
Swing, swing, light as a feath-er, And sing, sing, sing all to- geth-er, For 

















x 





x 











air is cold, the sun-light is gold, As we glide 
ev-’ry-one should join in the fun Of a skat - ing song. 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of 
tambourine, S indicates shake. Drum taps are to be light. Tap cymbal with stick. 
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A RADIO SAFETY PLAY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


NATALIE WAGNER 


B® BECAUSE of the growing popularity 
of the radio play, due to its simple 
preparation, pupils can now present in 
the auditorium or in their classroom dram- 
atizations heretofore impossible. A make- 
believe radio can be placed in the front 
of the room or on the stage, and the actors 
may be concealed behind curtains or a 
screen, with sound effects in readiness. 


CHARACTERS 


TomM—About fourteen years old. Has 
a strong, firm voice. 

CYNTHIA—About twelve years old. 
Has a very soft voice. 

MARTHA—About Cynthia’s age. Has 
a louder voice than Cynthia. 

GRETCHEN—About eight years old. Has 
a high nasal tone. 

DR. STEVENS—Has a very deep bass 
voice, 


PROPERTIES 


Gong for station announcement; pho- 
nograph, to furnish music; and sleigh 
bells. Cracking sound of ice may be made 
by broken glass in water. Sound of splash- 
ing water may be made by splashing water 
in a bucket. 


THE PLay 


(A gong sounds three times.) 

ANNOUNCER—Station S§ A F E, the 
Safety First Station of the ———— grade. 
(Soft music, “The Skaters,” a waltz [ Vic- 
tor 21938] or any other appropriate selec- 
tion is heard. The music is loud at first 
but gradually fades away as the announcer 
speaks.) Good afternoon, girls and boys. 
Today you are going to hear a very excit- 
ing story about a boy named Tom. He is 
just fourteen years old, but he has more 
sense than some grown-up folks. He— 
oh, there I go. I almost told you what he 
did. Before I tell you any more of the 
story, I’m going to take you to northern 
Michigan, a land of winter sports. The 
skating weather is fine just now, and the 
children like to go out on the lakes and 
streams to skate. The air is crisp and the 
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weather is cold, so cold that the snow 
squeaks underfoot. Oh! but the children 
enjoy it! Do you hear those sleigh bells 
(bells jingling) and the shouts of chil- 
dren (children yelling “Hurrah”)? There 
are four children packed in a big old- 
fashioned sleigh drawn by a horse. The 
horse belongs to Mr. Warren. His hired 
man, Pete, is driving the children out into 
the country to skate. . 
toM—Thanks, Pete. You can go home 
now. Father will come for us with the 
car at four o'clock. Two trips out here 
would be too much for the old horse. 

ANNOUNCER— That is Tom. 

CYNTHIA— hanks, Pete. 

ANNOUNCER—That’s Cynthia, Tom’s 
sister. She’s twelve years old. 

MARTHA—Thank you, Mr. Jamison. 

ANNOUNCER—That’s Martha. She’s a 
friend of Cynthia’s and Tom’s. 

GRETCHEN (in a whining voice)— 
Oooh! I’m so cold. Oh! 

ANNOUNCER—That’s Gretchen. She 
is only eight years old and is the little sis- 
ter of Tom and Cynthia. She’s always 
crying. Now that you have met all of the 
characters, I'll leave you for a while. 

GRETCHEN—Oh, dear! My hands are 
so cold. I can’t even tie my laces. Oooh! 

tomM—Never mind, chick. Tl tie 
them. As soon as you skate around the 
lake a few times, you'll forget all about 
being cold. You'll be so warm you'll melt 
the ice. 

GRETCHEN—Oh, don’t tease me. I’m 
sorry I ever came. 

CYNTHIA—But Gretchen, you begged 
to come. Tom didn’t want to take you. 
He didn’t want to take any of us, for that 
matter. Now brace up and be a good 
sport. Come on. 

GRETCHEN—Oh, I’m so cold. 
cries. ) 

toM—Come, come. Take hold of my 
hand. We’re off. Hans Brinker and his 
sister Hilda couldn’t do any better than 
we're doing. Good-by! 

MARTHA—Tom’s a wonderful brother. 
My brother wouldn’t bother with me that 


(She 





Gretchen js 


way. Look at them go. 
laughing now. 

CYNTHIA—Yes, she’s very tempera- 
mental. One minute she’s crying and the 
next minute she is so full of mischief thar 
you can’t squelch her. She is a spoiled 
child. 

MARTHA—That’s because she’s _ the 
baby. Look at her skate. She’s as light 
as a fairy. Goodness! I don’t see how she 
can be cold with so much on—scarf, mit- 
tens, ski pants, coat, and two sweaters. 

CYNTHIA—She took an hour to get it 
allon. Let’s go, Martha. 

(“The Skaters” is played very softly as 
the girls go along.) 

MARTHA—lIsn’t it wonderful here? 

CYNTHIA—Just like a picture. The lake 
looks like a silver shell. See the gorgeous 
pine trees on all sides. They are actually 
reflected in the ice. No wonder they cal] 
this Mirror Lake. 

GRETCHEN—Hi! 

TOM—Hello! 

CYNTHIA—You and Gretchen look like 
a picture out of a storybook. Do you feel 
all right now, Gretchen? 

GRETCHEN—Indeed I do. 

(The music stops.) 

TOM—Here, come back here! 
over there is thin. It’s the only dangerous 
place on the lake. It’s full of air holes. 

GRETCHEN—But I’m light. I won't 
fall in. 

TOM—You’re as light as lead with all 
those clothes on. Stay away from there! 

GRETCHEN—Oh, I won’t fall through. 
Anyway, you would be a hero and save 
me, wouldn’t you? 

TOM—I couldn’t even be hero enough 
to save myself if the ice started to crack. 
I'd go right along with you. 

GRETCHEN—Fraid cat! Look, Tom! 
Martha’s shoe is untied. You’d better 
be a gentleman and help her fix it. 

TOM—Good idea, and I'll fix mine at 
the same time. Hi, Martha. Wait a min- 
ute. Pull over to that log on the shore, 
and [ll tie your shoe for you. 

MARTHA—AIl right! Tom, you're 3 
beautiful skater. I know you’re going to 
win the races again this year. 

toM—Thanks, but I’m not so sure. |! 
am going to try. 

CYNTHIA—Look at that crazy child! 
She’s deliberately going over to that thin 
ice. Look! 

TtoM—Gretchen! Gretchen! Do you 
hear? Come back here! Come back, I say! 

GRETCHEN (voice coming from a dis- 
tance)—Ho! Ho! I want to prove to 
you that I’m as light as a fairy. 

tomM—Gretchen, if you fall in, I won't 
be able to help you. I’m too heavy for 
that thin ice. Come back here. 

CYNTHIA—Oh, dear! Gretchen! Come 
here, child. 

GRETCHEN—Who said I wasn’t as light 
as a fairy, I'd like to know! 

(Continued on page 68) 


Look! 
That ice 
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Courtesy, Mt. Wilson Observatory 


Within this building is the great 100-inch telescope at Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
California. By turning the dome, the opening can face any part of the sky. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B NO SUBJECT in the entire field of 

science is more fascinating to pupils 
in the elementary grades than is the study 
of the heavens. The problem is not so 
much one of creating interest as it is one 
of directing an already existing interest, 
and of selecting proper subject matter to 
broaden this interest. 

The teacher should direct her attention 
toward helping the child assimilate the 
larger meanings of the content, rather 
than having him memorize detailed fac- 
tual knowledge. That is, the child should 
begin to understand the vastness of the 
universe, the importance of the sun to the 
earth, and the contributions of scientific 
study to the world’s knowledge, rather 
than merely learning the order of the 
planets from the sun, the number of miles 
to the moon, and other more or less unre- 
lated facts. 

The following suggestions are made to 
the teacher who has little background in 
subject matter: 

Read a popular book dealing with the 
subject of astronomy, such as Astronomy 
for Everybody, by Simon Newcomb 
(Garden City Pub. Co.). 

Look through a telescope at stars, 
planets, and other heavenly bodies during 
different seasons. 

Use a star map to familiarize yourself 
with some of the most conspicuous con- 
stellations in the night sky. 

Collect newspaper and magazine ac- 
counts of current astronomical findings 
and happenings. 

With the help of pupils, prepare a bib- 
liography of available reading materials 
for girls and boys. 

General objectives— 

1. To stimulate pupils to become more 
observing of natural phenomena. 

2. To promote and direct an interest in 
the astronomical aspects of science. 

3. To gain an understanding of im- 
portant general meanings in the field of 
elementary astronomy. 

4. To acquaint the child with the 
method of scientific study employed by 
astronomers. 

§. To promote growth in scientific 
attitude on the part of pupils. 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. Why the Big Dipper seems to move 
across the sky. 
2. How scientists learn about stars. 
3.. Why are stars different colors? 
4, What is the Milky Way? 
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B. Activities— 

1. Make a star map of the northern sky. 
Use it at night to help you find some of 
the constellations. 

2. Read about “shooting stars.” 

3. Collect pictures of star groups and 
put them on your bulletin board. 

4. Look at the night sky through field 
glasses. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What makes day and night? 

2. What causes the seasons? 

3. Why does the moon seem to change 
its shape? 

4. What does the force of gravity do? 

$. What are comets? 
B. Activities— 

1. Do some experiments to show how 
gravity works. 

2. Think of an experiment to show 
what makes day and night (use a globe 
and a light). 

3. Make a list of important things 
which the sun does for us. 

4. Smoke some glass and look through 
it at the sun. 

5. Make some drawings to show what 
happens when there is an eclipse of the 
sun and of the moon. 

6. Look through newspapers and maga- 
zines to find accounts of new discoveries 
in astronomy. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. The causes of an eclipse of the sun 
and of the moon. 

2. How our knowledge of astronomy 
has been extended by the invention of the 
telescope. 

3. How stars differ from planets and 
moons. 

B. Activities— 

1. Collect pictures and diagrams that 
show what causes an eclipse. 

2. Find out when the next eclipses of 
the sun and moon will occur. 

3. Look in National Geographic Maga- 
zine, November 1932, for an account of 
an expedition to study an eclipse. 

4. Visit an observatory and look 
through the telescope. 

§. Observe the stars at night and make 
a list of the things that you would like 
to know about. Bring these questions to 
school. 

6. Make a simple telescope. 
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WATCHING THE STARS 
For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
HOW ARE STARS ARRANGED IN GROUPS? 


— TONIGHT before you go to bed, go 

out-of-doors and look up at the sky. 
If it is a clear night, you will see hundreds 
of stars. 

If you look carefully at them, you will 
see that some of these stars are grouped 
together. Probably the first star group 
that you will find is a group of seven 
stars that form the Big Dipper. Two of 
them in the bowl of the dipper opposite 
the handle are called the Pointers. 

Look at the diagram of the star dipper 
on the opposite page, and you will see that 
they point toward the North Star. 

The North Star has been very useful to 
man. It has been used by sailors, hunters, 
explorers, and many other people to find 
their way at night. If they walked in the 
direction of the North Star they could be 
sure that they were traveling northward. 
Then they could use this star to help them 
find the other directions. 

When you have found the North Star 
you can find another interesting star 
group. Do you see in the picture that the 
North Star marks the tip of the handle of 
another dipper? This star group is called 
the Little Dipper. Groups of stars are 
known as constellations. 

If the night is clear you may be able to 
find Draco, the Dragon, near the Big and 
Little Dippers. During the winter you 
may find Orion, the Mighty Hunter, in 
the southern sky. Use the map on the 
opposite page to help you find the North- 
ern Cross, sometimes called Cygnus, the 
Swan; and the Pleiades. 


1. How can you find the North Star? 
2. Why is it an important star? 


Things to do— 
1. Try to find the Big Dipper, the 
Little Dipper, the North Star, and Orion. 
2. Make a map of these constellations. 


> 


Lesson II 


WHERE DID THE STAR LEGENDS COME FROM ? 


M FOR hundreds of years people have 

watched the stars. Long before your 
grandparents lived, men looked up at the 
sky at night and wondered about the stars. 
Indians who slept under the sky looked 
at the stars. So did shepherds when they 
guarded their flocks at night. As people 
watched the heavens, they began to see 


PLATE IV (44) 


that the stars were arranged in groups. 
Then they began to imagine that some of 
the star groups made pictures of animals, 
men, or strange beasts. Next they made 
up stories and exciting tales about the con- 
stellations, 

One very old legend about the constel- 
lation Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, 
within which the Big Dipper lies, was told 
by the Indians. This is the story. 

Once many, many years ago there lived 
a great, fierce bear. He was so fierce and 
strong that he preyed upon all kinds of 
other animals. He roved the woods un- 
til finally the Indians decided that some- 
thing must be done, or all of the animals 
would be destroyed. 

There lived in this land three brothers 
who were great hunters. ‘They set out to 
find the dangerous bear. They would 
shoot an arrow into his heart, and so put 
an end to his killing. 

Early one morning the hunters began 
their quest. They walked miles over 
mountain and valley. They followed the 
tracks of the huge bear far, far away 
from their homeland. Sometimes they 
saw the bear in the distance, but always 
he was so far away that a bow could not 
send an arrow to reach him. 

The first hunter carried the bow and 
arrows, the next carried a kettle in which 
to cook the game, and the third an armful 
of sticks with which to build a fire for 
cooking the bear meat. 

Vinally after long traveling the hunt- 
ers reached the place where the sky meets 
the earth. There they saw the fierce ani- 
mal! against the evening sky. Quickly an 
arrow was sent flying through the air, but 
not quickly enough. The great bear had 
left the earth and leaped over its edge. 

There was nothing left for the hunters 
to do but follow the animal up the sky 
trail. On and on went the hunters, and on 
and on went the bear. This great chase 
on the sky road is still going on. When you 
look up at night and see the Big Dipper 
or the Great Bear you can watch the chase. 
You must use your imagination! 

The three stars in the dipper’s handle 
are the three hunters—one with the bow 
and arrows, one with the kettle, and one 
with the sticks for the fire. 

Of course, none of us believe these 
strange stories about the constellations, 
but you will find them interesting to read 
and tell to your friends. 


1. Why do you think people made 
legends about the stars? 

2. Why must you use your imagina- 
tion when you look for constellations? 





Things to do— 

1. Read some star stories and tell them 
to the rest of the class. A good book of 
legends is: The Stars through Magic 
Casements, by Julia Williamson (Apple- 
ton-Century). 

2. Answer this question: 
not believe the star legends? 


Why do we 
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Lesson Ii] 
WHAT IS A SHOOTING STAR? 


M@ = WHEN you watch the sky at nigh:, 

you may see a bright object shoot 
across the sky and disappear. If you are 
with someone you may say, “Oh, look! 
There is a shooting star.” You may want 
to make a wish on the shooting star—just 
for fun. 

You will be interested to know that it 
is really not a star that you are seeing at 
all. It isa meteor. A meteor is a piece of 
material that is falling through space at a 
great speed. When it gets into the earth’s 
atmosphere, it lights up and you can see it. 

A meteor gives light because it gets very 
hot when it strikes the air and rubs against 
it as it travels at a speed of many miles per 
second, 

If it is small it may burn up and disap- 
pear. If it is larger, it may keep coming 
through the earth’s atmosphere until it 
strikes the surface of the earth. 

Then someone may find it in a field. 
We call these pieces that are found, me- 
teorites. Some metcorites are made of 
iron and stone. Sometimes there is nickel 
or some other metal in a meteorite. 

If the meteorite is large, it may make 
a great hole in the earth. If you go to 
Winslow, Arizona, you may see Meteor 
Crater. Men have found many pieces of 
meteorite near this crater. 

Perhaps you wonder whether meteor- 
ites fall in the daytime. They do, but we 
cannot see them very easily. The sun 
makes such a bright light that we cannot 
see the light from the meteor. 

The meteorites fall toward the earth 
for the same reason that a stone falls to 
the earth if you drop it. That is, gravity 
pulls the meteorite toward the earth. You 
know, of course, that gravity is the force 
that pulls things toward the center of the 
earth, 

Some of the meteorites are very, very 
small. Others weigh more than thirty 
tons. 


1. Why are we able to see meteors? 
2. What makes a meteorite fall? 
3. Of what are meteorites made? 


Things to do— 

1. Watch the newspapers for accounts 
of finding meteorites. 

2. Visit a museum and examine some 
meteorites. 
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STUDYING THE SUN AND ITS FAMILY 
For Middle Grades 


Lesson | 
THE MEMBERS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


M@ THERE are many things about the 

sun’s family that may seem queer to 
you. First, if you count every member of 
the sun’s family, you will find that the 
number runs into the hundreds. Next, 
every member of the sun’s family moves 
around the sun in a great path called an 
orbit. We call the movement, revolving. 
So we say that the members of the sun’s 
family revolve around the sun in their 
orbits. 

A further interesting fact is that the 
members of the sun’s family are very dif- 
ferent from one another. Some of them 
are solid bodies; others are made of gases. 
Some of them can easily be seen from the 
earth; others cannot be seen without using 
a telescope. Some of them are smaller 
than the earth; others are many, many 
times larger. All of them travel at great 
rates of speed. 

One of the very important groups of 
members in the sun’s family is made up of 
the planets. There are nine of these plan- 
ets. At least scientists have found only 
nine. They may perhaps find more. The 
ninth planet was discovered by an astron- 
omer only a few years ago. It has been 
named Pluto. The other planets, in the 
order of their distances from the sun, are 
Mercury, Venus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Mercury 
is closest to the sun; Pluto is farthest 
away. (See the diagram on Plate VII.) 

Perhaps you are interested in knowing 
whether anyone lives on the planets. You 
are sure that people live on one, since the 
earth is one of the planets! Scientists are 
not yet sure about life on the others. 

Another group of the sun’s family re- 
volves around the planets. The members 
of this group are called moons or satellites. 
The earth has only one moon, Mars has 
two, and some planets have several. 

Comets belong to the sun’s family too. 
They are great bodies that travel out in 
space. 

Meteors are the objects which you have 
seen in the sky, that look like Roman can- 
dles. You probably call them shooting or 
falling stars, but they are really not stars 
at all. A real star does not fall through 
the sky. Read more about meteors in one 
of your science books. 


1. How are all of the members of the 
sun’s family alike? 

2. How are the other planets different 
from the earth? 


PLATE VI (46) 


Things to do— 

1. Read more about planets, comets, 
and meteors. 

2. Look in Nature Magazine for this 
month and find out which planets can be 
seen. 

3. Find out which planet has the long- 
est year; has the shortest year; is the 
largest; has rings; travels fastest. 
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Lesson II 
WHAT DOES THE SUN DO FOR US? 


M THE sun is made of many different 
kinds of gases which are so hot that 
they give off light in much the same way 
as do the fine wires that are inside an elec- 
tric-light bulb. The light from the sun 
comes to the earth and makes our daylight. 
If you are reading this page in the day- 
light, you are able to see it because of the 
light from the sun. This light has traveled 
93,000,000 miles to reach the earth! It 
has come this distance in eight minutes! 

If the sun did not give us heat, every- 
thing on the earth would soon freeze. 
The whole earth would be in darkness. 
Every green plant needs sunlight so that 
it can grow. If you place a green plant 
in the darkness, it soon turns yellow and 
dies, even if it has plenty of water and 
good soil, Man and all other living crea- 
tures eat green plants, or else they eat ani- 
mals which in turn eat green plants. It 
is indeed a true saying that “Man cannot 
live without the sun.” 

The sun is-really only one of the hun- 
dreds of stars that you see in the sky. It 
looks different because it is the star closest 
to the earth. It is only 93,000,000 miles 
away, while some of the other stars are so 
far away that it takes the light from them 
hundreds of years to reach us here on the 
earth, 

Scientists have found iron, carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and many other elements 
on the sun. They have never found any 
substance on the sun that they have not 
found on the earth, so they think that 
probably the heavenly bodies are all made 
of the same materials. 


1. Why is the sun so important to us? 
2. How do the sun and the earth differ? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how fast light travels. 

2. Tell how each of these things need 
the sun: a rabbit, an acorn, a tree, a 
squirrel, 





Lesson III 
WHAT IS THE MOON LIKE? 


@ SOME evening, when the moon js 

bright, look at it through field glasses, 
You will see moon scenery of mountains, 
craters, plains, and valleys. 

As far as scientists know, there are no 
living things on the moon. There is no 
water and no air, so of course plants and 
animals cannot live there. Part of the 
moon is too hot for any live being and 
some of it is so cold that a living thing 
would soon freeze. 

Unlike the sun, the moon does not give 
any light. Perhaps that makes you won- 
der why you are able to see the moon, 
You can see the moon because it reflects 
the light which it receives from the sun. 

Do you know what causes the full 
moon to look like a face? The face is 
formed by the shadows and light places 
that are made as the sun lights the moon’ 
surface. 

You have of course noticed that the 
moon does not look the same, night after 
night. Perhaps you may see it tonight a 
a thin crescent. As the nights pass, it gets 
larger and finally becomes round. You 
probably say, “The moon is full tonight.” 
Then, if you keep watching the moon 
each night, you will see it get smaller and 
smaller until just a slice shows. 

Of course the moon does not really 
change its shape. It is always a round 
object in the heavens. But the way tha 
we see the light from the sun strike it does 
change. You remember that we are able 
to see the moon only where the sun strikes 
it. So as we see the sun shine on it from 
different angles, it looks different. 

Every month the moon travels com- 
pletely around the earth. If you look 
carefully at the drawing on the opposite 
page, you will see how the moon’s shape 
seems to change as the month _ passes. 
When the moon is toward the sun from 
the earth, the sun can light only a small 
section of the surface that is toward the 
earth. As the days go by, the moon trav- 
els around the earth and we can see more 
of it because the sun lights more of the 
surface toward us. The moon gets larger 
and larger until we see it as a round dis. 
Then the moon begins to get smaller and 
smaller because the sun shines on less and 
less of the part that we see from the earth. 


1. How do the moon and the earth dif- 
fer? 

2. What makes the man in the moon? 

3. Why does the moon seem to change 
its shape as a month passes? 


Things to do— 
1. Find pictures of moon scenery. 
2. Tell how the moon causes tides. _ 
3. Find a calendar that shows the dif- 
ferent phases of the moon. 
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Neptune 
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The ellipses show the paths that the 
planets follow in their revolutions 
around the sun. The dots near some 
of the planets represent moons 
which revolve around the planets. 
The sizes of the bodies and of their 
orbits are not shown in exact pro- 
portion in this diagram. 
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As the moon revolves 
about the earth, its 
appearance changes. At 
the left we see it in its 
first phase, the crescent 
moon. Above is shown 
the moon in its second 
quarter. [Because the 
photographs were tak- 
en through a telescope, 
the moon appears to be 
inverted. ] 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The earth’s position 
in relation to the sun 
causes seasons. Winter 
in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere begins when di- 
rect sun rays shine on 
t the Tropic of Capri- 
corn; spring, when they 
shine on the equator. 
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Phases of the moon. The dotted 
line represents the moon’s path, 
or orbit. The outer circle of 
moons shows how the sun’s rays 
strike the surface of the moon at 
various points in its orbit. The 
inner circle of moons shows how 
the moon looks to us at various 
times during a month. 
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EXPLORING THE HEAVENS 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 
TWO IMPORTANT INSTRUMENTS 


@ EVER since men first watched the 
sun, moon, and stars they have wished 
that they could see them more plainly. 
These heavenly bodies were fascinating to 
early man, but they were so far away, and 
they looked so small, chat it was almost 
impossible to learn much about them. 

Of course you know that one of the 
most important instruments that scientists 
have invented to help them learn about 
the heavens is the telescope. For many 
years there was not much progress made 
in studying the heavens until someone in- 
vented this important instrument. 

The first telescopes were very small and 
crude. The idea for building the telescope 
came from a lens grinder, who made lenses 
for spectacles. He decided that lenses 
could be shaped so that they could gather 
much light from a very distant star, and 
thus the eye could see the star better. 

The invention of the telescope explained 
many things that people had wondered 
about for years. It also proved that many 
of the stories people told and ideas they 
had about the heavenly bodies were quite 
incorrect, 

The early astronomers pointed their 
telescopes toward the moon. Imagine 
their surprise when they saw that the 
moon’s surface contained mountains and 
craters! They looked at the Milky Way 
with the newly invented telescope and 
found that this mythical Milky Way was 
made of hundreds and hundreds of stars! 
They focused their telescopes on the plan- 
ets and made many more discoveries. They 
saw the moons of Jupiter. They found 
out countless numbers of important facts 
about the vast universe. 

Throughout the years the telescope has 
been improved. The modern instrument 
is very powerful. 

Another important instrument which 
scientists have used in their study of the 
heavenly bodies is known as the spectro- 
scope. This is an instrument that shows 
astronomers important things because it 
can analyze the light that comes from the 
heavenly bodies. By using a spectroscope 
they can tell of what substances the sun 
and stars are made. They can tell some- 
thing about the temperature of the sun. 
They can even use a spectroscope to tell 
how fast the planets are moving. 


1. Why was the invention of the tele- 
scope so important? 
2. Of what use is a spectroscope? 
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Things to do— 

1. Read all you can about the spectro- 
scope. 

2. Look through a telescope at the night 
sky. 

3. Find out about how the first tele- 
scope was invented. 


- 


Lesson II 


WHAT ASTRONOMERS HAVE LEARNED ABOUT 
THE HEAVENS 


M THE telescope and spectroscope have 
been of great help to astronomers in 
their study of the heavens. With the use 
of these instruments the scientists have dis- 
covered the size, shape, movement, age, 
and composition of the heavenly bodies, 
and other important things about them. 

Have you ever noticed that stars are 
different colors? If you look closely at the 
stars you may see reddish stars, yellow 
stars, white stars, and bluish stars. 

Stars give off these different colors be- 
cause they are very hot. They are like an 
iron that a blacksmith heats in a forge. At 
first, as the iron begins to heat, it gives off 
a red color. As it becomes hotter it gets 
yellow, and then it turns white. If it is 
heated still hotter, it becomes a bluish 
color. 

You will also notice that stars are not all 
of equal brightness. Stars are classed, ac- 
cording to their brightness, into magni- 
tudes. The brightest stars are said to be 
in the first magnitude. About twenty 
stars belong in the first magnitude. You 
will find some of them numbered in the 
diagram on Plate V. The North Star and 
Castor are in the second magnitude. 

As you already know, the sun is really 
one of the stars. It is not, as you may sup- 
pose, the largest or brightest star. We say 
that it is a medium-sized star. It seems 
very bright to us because it is so close 
to the earth. It is only 93,000,000 miles 
away! ‘That is very close compared to 
the other stars. The North Star is so far 
away that the light from it takes about 
forty years to travel to the earth. Since 
light travels about 186,300 miles in one 
second, you can imagine how far away 
the North Star really is. 


1. Why are stars different colors? 
2. How are stars classified? 


Things to do— 

1. Learn to find some of the first- 
magnitude stars. 

2. Look for different-colored stars. 





Lesson III 


WHY A KNOWLEDGE OF ASTRONOMY IS 
IMPORTANT 


B® SEVERAL months ago astronomers 

traveled hundreds of miles to see an 
eclipse of the sun. They carried many 
kinds of instruments with them and spen 
hours and hours getting ready to study 
the eclipse. 

Hundreds of years ago watching an 
eclipse was quite a different matter. |p 
those days an eclipse always surprised peo- 
ple because they could not tell ahead of 
time that the eclipse was coming. They 
did not know what caused an eclipse. [n- 
stead of trying to find out the reason, they 
decided that probably some fierce dragon 
or god had swallowed up the sun. 

They did all sorts of strange things to 
persuade the dragon to bring back the 
sun. Of course the sun always came back, 
and this made the people believe that they 
had been successful in causing the sun’s 
return. 

Later, men learned that some of the 
heavenly bodies traveled around each oth- 
er. They found that planets revolved 
around the sun, and that the moon re- 
volved around the earth. Soon they fig- 
ured out that eclipses were caused when 
the shadow of one of these heavenly bod- 
ies fell on another. One of the photo- 
graphs on the opposite page shows how 
the sun appears during the course of an 
eclipse. 

Our knowledge of comets has also been 
very important to us. Many years ago 
when a comet appeared in the sky, people 
were afraid. They wondered whether it 
might cause the earth to be destroyed in 
a great fire. 

When people began to study about 
comets, they discovered that comets trav- 
eled in regular orbits around the sun. They 
figured out how long it would take for the 
comet to travel in its great path, and then 
they could tell how soon it would come 
back near the sun again. When the comet 
comes near the sun, we can see it in the 
sky. 

Astronomers have figured out the orbits 
for many comets. One of these is Halley's 
Comet, last seen in the sky in 1910, It 
will not be seen again until 1986, since 
seventy-six years are required for it t 
travel around its path. 


1. Why were ancient peoples afraid of 
comets and of eclipses? 
2. What causes an eclipse? 


Things to do— 
1. Find pictures that show what makes 
an eclipse of the moon and of the sun. 
2. Find out when the next comet may 
be seen from the earth. | 
3. Read some of the stories that tel 
how ancient people acted when an eclips 
occurred. 
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Courtesy, Verkes Observatory 


Halley’s Comet was last seen 
in 1910. It will return in 1986. 





Great telescopes, such as 
this one at Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, are delicately 
adjusted to move with 
the rotation of the earth. 


Galileo was the first 
astronomer to use a 
telescope. He made 
his own instrument. 


Culver Service 


The most recent eclipse 
of the sun occurred on 
June 8, 1937. It was 
observed from Canton 
Island, in the Pacific 


i n. A. N. Mirsao 
The complicated Ocea tl 


machinery of a 
big modern tel- 
escope is shown 
in this view at 
Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory. 


At Mt. Palomar Ob- 
servatory, Califor- 
nia, this structure 
is being erected to 
house the new tele- 
scope whose mirror 
is shown below. 
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Thousands of people 
observed the partial 
eclipse of the sun on 
August 31, 1932. It 
is the most recent 
solar eclipse to be 
visible in the east- 
ern United States. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON AN ASTRONOMY UNIT 


For Primary Grades 
SHOWING PICTURES OF CONSTELLATIONS 


B® WHEN you have finished studying 

some of the star groups, you may show 
pictures of these constellations to your 
friends. You can use a small box to make 
a frame in which you can display pic- 
tures of star groups and have them look 
almost real. 

In the bottom of a box measuring 14” 
x 10” x 9”, bore a hole just large enough 
to hold the screw end of an electric-light 
bulb on an extension cord. Stand the box 
on end and fasten the bulb inside the box 
in the hole that you have made. Put the 
plug of the extension cord into a socket. 
Arrange your cord and light so that you 
can easily turn the light on and off. A 
flashlight may be used in place of an elec- 
tric light if your school does not have 
electricity. 

You may fasten each picture on the 
open side of the box with thumbtacks 
while you are looking at it, or you may 
think of a more convenient way to hold 
it. A good way is to make grooves by 
tacking a narrow strip of folded tin on 
either side of the opening of the box. 
Pieces of stiff cardboard will be satisfac- 
tory if you cannot find tin. 

Now you are ready to make your star 
pictures. Cut pieces of black drawing 
paper so that they will just fit into the 
grooves that you have made on the open 
side of the box. Suppose you wish to make 
a picture of the Great Bear. With a white 
pencil or crayon, sketch the figure of the 
bear on the black paper. Now make small 
marks in the places where the stars are. 
With a sharp instrument, punch holes in 
these places. Be sure to make large holes 
for the brighter stars and small holes for 
the dimmer stars. 

When the picture is finished, slip the 
drawing into the grooves that you have 
made in the open side of the wooden box. 
Now turn on the electric light inside the 
box. The light will shine through the 
small openings, and you will see the stars 
that make the Great Bear. Darken the 
room, and the stars in the Great Bear will 
be brighter. 

You may make several star pictures, 
and then, if you know the legends about 
the star pictures, you may invite another 
grade to see your pictures and tell them 
the stories. Be sure to tell your visitors 
how they can find the star groups if they 
go outside at night, 


PLATE X (50) 





Courtesy, Hayden Planetarium, American Museum of Natural History 


Here are three views of Saturn, with the rings 
which make it unique among heavenly bodies. 


For Middle Grades 


MAKING AN IMAGINARY TRIP 
THROUGH THE HEAVENS 


B@ NOW that you have studied the sun’s 

family, you can plan a very interest- 
ing rocket tour of the heavens and point 
out the sights to an audience that does not 
know about astronomy. 

You can organize your trip by follow- 
ing the heavenly bodies on a map of the 
sun’s family. Make the map on a large 
sheet of paper, drawing the sun, the plan- 
ets and their moons, a meteor, and a comet. 

Let each pupil decide on the member of 
the sun’s family that most interests him, 
and prepare a talk about it. You prob- 
ably will need to do extra reading so that 
you can describe your trip accurately. 

You miay answer these questions and 
others, too, about each of the heavenly 
bodies that you discuss: What is it made 
of? How does it look when you see it at 
night? Can you see it every night in the 
year? How large is it compared to the 
earth? How far away is it? 

Some of the talks should be made to in- 
clude a discussion of gravity, of why 
human beings could not live on other 
heavenly bodies, of how the heavenly 
bodies move, and perhaps something about 
how these bodies were formed. 


For Upper Grades 
WRITING AN ASTRONOMY PLAY 


B@ SOME groups of girls and boys like to 

write plays that tell about the inter- 
esting things they have learned in science, 
One class wrote a science play and called 
it “How Our Knowledge of Astronomy 
Grew.” 

They first planned all of the important 
things they wanted to show and to tell to 
their audience. They thought of excit- 
ing happenings that would be interesting 
to dramatize. Then they decided on the 
number and names of the scenes and acts, 
They planned what characters they would 
need, and wrote the speeches which each 
one would say. 

They designed their stage scenery and 
planned the costumes for each character, 
Different colored lights were used to make 
some of the scenes more interesting. 

The following are some scenes that were 
given: 

The lens grinder discovering how to 
put lenses together to make distant ob- 
jects seem nearer. 

People looking through the first tele- 
scope. 

A modern scientist looking through a 
telescope, discovering some of the im- 
portant science facts. 

Scientists looking through a new giant 
telescope and finding new things. 

People looking at an eclipse long before 
the cause of an eclipse was known. 

Scientists trying to explain to some peo- 
ple the cause of an eclipse so that they will 
not be afraid of it. 

If you write a science play, these are 
only a few of the things that you may in- 
clude. You will need to arrange your 
scenes so that they will be in chronolog- 
ical order and so that your audience will 
understand what you are showing. 


For All Grades 


ORGANIZING AN ASTRONOMY CLUB 


@ THERE are many kinds of astronomy 

clubs. If your group is interested, 
you can learn interesting things about 
the sky at night. That should be your 
chief purpose. The following things are 
important to remember: 

Try to find someone in your town who 
has a small telescope. 

Ask your teacher to make arrangements 
to use the telescope. 

Ask someone who knows star legends 
come and tell them at one of your night 
meetings. 

Find some star maps that are simple 
enough to use. You may get help from 
Nature Magazine and from some of the 
books listed on Plate II. 

Make a few star maps of your own. 
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POTATO PRINTING 


KATHRYN LAKE 


BH DESIGNS cut from potatoes will 

make most attractive prints, and al- 
low for great originality on the part of 
the children. It would probably not be 
advisable to attempt this type of work be- 
low the third grade. 

A penknife or paring knife may be used 
in cutting the design. For the sake of 
safety, the knife used should not be too 
sharp. Other materials necessary are at 
least one potato for each child, tempera 
paints, and manila drawing paper. 

Cut the potato in two parts. On the 
smooth white surface of one part cut a 
design in relief. This may be accomplished 
by cutting away the potato from the edge 
of the design. Paint the design with tem- 
pera paint and stamp it on the paper. 
Many original effects may be achieved 
by the way the designs are placed on 
the paper. 

After the technique has been mastered, 
two- and three-part designs may be at- 
tempted. For example, cut the mast of a 
ship from one piece of potato, the hull 
from another, and a conventional wave 
from a third piece. Paint each part a 
different color and stamp the designs on 
paper to represent a ship. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THe INstructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 
ment. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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READING THE NEWSPAPER 


HELEN KNOP 


B® NONE of the children in my rural 

school seemed to be interested in read- 
ing the newspaper. I-had mentioned cur- 
rent topics several times but each time the 
children showed no enthusiasm. I began 
to feel that if we tried to read the news- 
paper together we could share our knowl- 
edge and perhaps awaken an interest in 
current topics. 

On an assigned morning all of the chil- 
dren brought newspapers. Each child had 
read something, but we discovered that the 
children had not made good selections, 
and so they could not tell about what they 
had read. Therefore, we made the fol- 
lowing plan for reading the newspaper. 

1. Look at the front page for topics of 
world interest. 

2. Glance at the headlines. 

3. Make a choice. 

4, Scan the article. 

§. Find a reason for keeping it. 

6. Cut out the article. 

7. Share it with others on our bulletin 
board. 

Our plan is working well. We are be- 
coming newspaper-conscious. 


WRITING FOR SAMPLES 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 
@ IN SENDING to manufacturers and 


companies for information and sam- 
ples, we decided that either the principal 
of the school or the teacher should write 
the letters. When the material is received, 
the pupils compose a thank-you letter in 
group work, criticize it, and improve it. 
When they are entirely satisfied with it, 
all pupils copy it and the best copy is 
chosen by a disinterested person to be sent 
to the company. 

Some of the letters we have received 
from officials of such organizations indi- 
cate that they like the idea as much as we 
do. Another point in favor of this plan 
is that it impresses upon the pupils the im- 
portance of saying “thank you,” a matter 
that is often neglected by children and 
grown-ups alike. 


A GEOGRAPHY SUGGESTION 


HELEN FOSTER SHEAR 


M@ IN TEACHING the circles of the 

earth to young children, have the 
child hold one hand parallel to the floor. 
The thumb and little finger are the short- 
est, and the farthest apart; they represent 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. ‘The 
index and ring fingers are approximately 
the same length; they represent the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. 
The middle finger, the longest, is the 
equator. 

For drill, a child may rise, hold his hand 
in the given position, and with the other 
hand touch his thumb and say, “What 
circle is this, Mary?” If Mary answers 
correctly, she may ask the next question. 
The zones may be taught by the same 
method. I have found that this device 
makes it easy for the children to learn 
the names of the circles and zones. 


MOTIVATING A READING CLASS 


IVY MacDONALD 


H TO MAKE reading serve a wider field 

and to relieve the boredom that so 
often develops in a class with pupils of 
many levels of intelligence, I have cor- 
related my fifth-grade reading with the 
social-science studies. 

We have among our books a number 
of supplementary readers. I have these 
stacked on the shelves in our cloakroom 
where they will be ready for rapid distri- 
bution. I select from these, for each read- 
ing class, stories that will give the pupils 
more interesting details or wider informa- 
tion about their travels in geography, or 
new light upon some historical character 
we are studying. They read with the defi- 
nite purpose of getting help for their his- 
tory notebooks, travelogues in geography, 
or for class discussions on various topics. 

Sometimes we read aloud; and some- 
times there is silent reading, with written 
or oral reports. At any time the pupils 
may take notes if they wish—and they 
always do. This motivated reading has 
done away with the drudgery and bore- 
dom of ordinary reading lessons. 
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CONVERSATION LESSONS 


DORIS NILES 


® BECAUSE my first conversation les- 

son was a demonstration lesson, with 
my superintendent, his secretary, and 
several elementary principals present, I 
was afraid the children would feel some 
timidity about starting the conversation. 
Therefore, I had the class choose a hos: 
and hostess, whose duty it was, as in any 
life situation, to start the conversationa! 
ball rolling and keep it in motion and 
within bounds. This appealed to the pu 
pils, since it gave them a sense of drams- 
tizing the lesson. 

The conversation went so well that 
since that time the class has always chosen 
a host and hostess for every conversation 
lesson. This gives me an opportunity to 
take critical notes on the lesson. I tell the 
children to pretend that I am not present, 
since it is not acting like a good listener to 
be writing while they are talking. 

I find that the children do better if I do 
not join in the conversation in any way, 
no matter how serious may be some of 
their difficulties. They try to include all 
of the group in their remarks and to be 
careful not to interrupt the person talk 
ing. If L enter the discussion, the children 
want to talk all at once and only to me. 
With a host and hostess from among their 
number to lead the conversation into the 
right channels, they are stimulated to as- 
sume more responsibility in the lesson, and 
thus gain self-confidence more quickly. 


NUMBER DRILL 


ETHEL McGINITY 
B® WHEN teaching the addition and 


subtraction combinations | found that 
my pupils soon tired of too much oral drill 
with flash cards. So from oak tag I made 
a set of cards 4” x 6”. On these cards | 
printed with a lettering pen the combina- 
tions which I wished the children to mas- 
ter. Below each row of problems I cut a 
slit so that the answers could be written 
on paper under the card. I usually wrote 
two rows of problems on a card. 

When I wished to have a drill lesson, I 
passed a card to each child. He placed it 
over a sheet of his writing paper, and, at a 
given signal, wrote the answers rapidly in 
the slit below the problems. 

The children like these cards, and they 
are a timesaver, since they may be used 
many times, and are easy to check. If a 
record of the tests is kept, the children 
can see how much they increase in speed 
from time to time. 

With these cards each child gets drill on 
all the combinations. The children enjoy 
these drill-card games. They may also use 
the cards for seatwork exercises if the 
teacher or an older pupil checks the work 
for them soon after it is finished. 
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A HEALTH PLAN 


WINNIE LOTZ 


@ IN MY personal experience as a teach- 
er, | have found that children fail to 

observe their daily health rules regularly 

when health inspection alone is used. 

To create interest in health, cut from 
thin cardbeard a house with as many win- 
dows as you have pupils. Make shutters, 
to fold open, for each window. Directly 
back of cach window space, paste a snap- 
shot of a pupil. 

Have your usual health inspection daily, 
and if a child has observed all of his daily 
health rules, the shutters which cover his 
picture may be opened. If a child has 
failed to observe any of the rules, the shut- 
ters which cover his picture musi remain 
closed. 

The house may be made by the pupils 
as an art project. The children may bring 
from home the materials needed, includ- 
ing photographs. 

This method creates much interest and 


ILLUMINATED BOOKLETS 


HAZEL BENNETT 
® MY PUPILS definitely developed a, 


interest in, and love for, poetry 
through collecting into booklet form po. 
ems they liked and could read well. Each 
poem was illuminated. The first letter of 
the first word was put in a square, colored 
with crayon, and a little design added, 
Each short line was filled cut by some de. Br 
sign, a combination of lines, dots, and »— wele 
on. A partly filled page was finished by ; 


pretty, original decoration suited to the yact 

poem. Driv 
This art work gave an opportunity fo, 

much creativeness, reading, penmanship, Ca 

and sharing with others the poems each wh 

child had collected. ali 


Stein’s story of Gabriel and the How] their 
Book (Page) is very worth-while reading J th 
in this connection. Children love thi 
story, and like to think that they are deco- Co 
rating their pages as Gabriel did those in B gyen 
his hour book. They become very expert § Publi 


its use brings lasting results. in this work. these 
dress: 

Merit 

A SUNNY-DAY CALENDAR Co 

Street 

RITA HARTINGS like 1 

venir: 

@ THE pupils of my fourth grade were Some booklets were pasted together; oth- = 
very negligent about preparing lessons _ ers had the inside leaves left loose and sim- Begun 


at home. Any written assignment would 
be well done, but the children did not seem 
to understand any other kind of prepara- 
tion. In order to induce them to study, 
I made little monthly calendars of the 
school days in booklet form. The right- 
hand page of the folder was divided into 
four weeks of five days each. Above the 
calendar I drew a smiling face in the left- 
hand corner, and in the right, a face with 
a mournful expression. Between the two 
faces was printed “Sunny Day Calendar.” 
(See illustration below showing the front 
cover of the booklet and its inside leaves. ) 





ply laid inside. Addr 

Fach day on which the child had well- § Schoo 
prepared lessons he colored the square for 
that day yellow. If his lessons were no B gi 
prepared, he colored the square black. On § woul, 
the blank page opposite the calendar he & post ; 
wrote a message to one of his parents. of ot 

The children prized the booklets, and Ty 
at the end of the month were proud tf g4oo 
take them home to their parents to show 
how hard they had worked during tha 
month. This device had the desired re- 


sults, since the children unconsciously 
formed the habit of home study. 
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@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 

wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
dren in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 
make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 


British Columbia.—My sixth-grade pupils would 
welcome correspondence with children in any 
province, state, or foreign country. We publish a 
monthly magazine. Address: Miss Anne B. 
MacLeod, Charles Dickens School, 17th and Glen 
Drive, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


California—The pupils of the combined sixth 
and seventh grades of Rio Linda wish to exchange 
school newspapers with schools of the United States 
and foreign countries. ‘They will send an issue of 
their “Rio Linda Union” to each school that writes 
tothem. Address: Mrs. Thelma Clark, Rio Linda, 
California. 


Colorado.—My English students in the sixth-, 
sventh-, and eighth-grade classes of Merino 
Public School wish to correspond with pupils in 
these grades in other states and countries. Ad- 
dress; Miss Velma F. Vogel, P.O. Box 182, 
Merino, Colorado. 


Connecticut.—The pupils and teacher of Rye 
Street School, grades one to five, inclusive, would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, sou- 
venirs, schoolwork, stamps, and products with 
children and teachers of the same grades in the 
United States, its possessions, Canada, or foreign 
countries. They promise to answer all letters. 
Address: Mrs. Ruth §. Anderson, Rye Street 
School, R.D., Broad Brook, Connecticut. 


Florida.—The teacher and pupils of Orsino 
School, No. 11, grades four, six, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange correspondence, souvenirs, 
post cards, and products with teachers and pupils 
of other states, Canada, or the Philippine Islands. 
They will try to answer all letters received. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Lillian M. Hutzler, Principal, Orsino 
School, Orsino, Florida. 


Georgia.—My seventh-grade classes would like 
to exchange letters, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils in other schools in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. They will answer 
all letters, telling about the “Sunny South.” Ad- 
dress: Miss Ruth Prince, P.O. Box 345, Maysville, 


Illinois—The children of the Junior Citizen- 
thip Club of grades one to eight would like to ex- 
ge letters, pictures, souvenirs, products, and 
post cards with schools in every state in the United 
States and foreign countries. Our school is near 
a large cereal-manufacturing city. All letters will 
be answered promptly. Address: Miss Helen 
Nemeth, 159 Street, Lockport, Illinois. 


Indiana.—The pupils of Sloan School would like 
%© correspond with pupils of schools in other states 
of the United States and foreign countries. They 
Promise to answer all letters. Address mail to: 
Miss Volga Catton, La Grange, Indiana. 


Indiana—The pupils of Sandhill School, La 
Grange County, would like to exchange correspond- 
ence, pictures, and souvenirs with other schools 
in the United States and foreign countries. ‘They 

answer promptly. Address: Miss Bernice 
Goodwin, P.O. Box 152, Topeka, Indiana. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 








ceipt. 


Kansas.—My pupils in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, samples of schoolwork, pictures, and 
souvenirs with pupils in any state or foreign 
country. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Grace Longanecker, Pearl School, District 
No. 116, Abilene, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades four to seven, would 
like to exchange letters, tax tokens, products, or 
souvenirs with pupils of other states. They will 
answer promptly. Address: Mr. Leland B. 
Grimes, Huff School, Blaine, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The fifth grade of Arlington School 
would like to write to girls and boys in other 
states. They will answer. Address: Miss Lillie 
Reed Davis, Arlington, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—My sixth-grade pupils of Condit 
School would like to correspond with other sixth- 
graders throughout the country. Address mail to: 
Miss Lavurn Hall, The Elms, Apt. 7, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—The eighth-grade pupils of Cabell 
School would like to correspond with pupils of 
other schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. Address: Mr. James L. Walters, Princi- 
pal, Cabell School, Cabell, Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—My pupils, who are of Acadian de- 
scent, wish to correspond with seventh-grade pupils 
of Acadian descent in Nova Scotia. Address: 
Miss Lillian C. Bourgeois, Romeville High School, 
Romeville, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—Bourns School, grades four to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, stamps, and sou- 
venirs with the same grades in the United States 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Esther 
Hutchison, Clayton, Michigan. 


Michigan —The pupils and teacher of Close 
School, grades four to eight, wish to exchange 
letters, pictures, samples of schoolwork, and other 
came with pupils and teachers of other states 
and foreign countries. They promise to answer 
all letters promptly. Address: Mrs. Marvel C. 
Trolz, P.O. Box 72, Norvell, Michigan. 


Missouri.—The pupils of grades one to four of 
Ionia School would like to exchange letters, 
souvenirs, scrapbooks, and products with pupils of 
other states, Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
They promise to zeply. Address: Miss Geneve 
Freund, P.O. Box 43, Ionia, Missouri. 


Missouri—My pupils of grades five to eight 
would like to exchange correspondence, souvenirs, 
and scrapbooks with pupils in other schools in the 
United States, its possessions, Mexico, and Canada. 
They promise to answer all letters. Address mail 
to: Miss Helen Love, Ionia, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades one to four, would 
like to exchange correspondence, souvenirs, and 
sales-tax tokens with pupils of other states. Let- 
ters will be answered. Address: Miss Margaret 
McCaul, Martinsburg, Missouri. 


ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 
and should be addressed to: THE INstructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order of their re- 
It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their 
publication during this school year. 


Missouri.—The pupils of grades six, seven, and 
eight in Montevallo School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and so on, with pupils of other 
schools in the United States and foreign countries. 


Address: Mr. H. B. Cooper, Montevallo, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—My pupils would like to exchange 
letters, products, and souvenirs with pupils in 
other schools in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. All letters will be answered. 
Address: Miss Emma Ohmstede, Guide Rock, 
Nebraska. 


North Carolina—My sixth-grade pupils wish to 
exchange correspondence, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with pupils in other states and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Sara B. Cannon, Col- 
trane Hall, Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades and I wish to exchange letters with pupils 
and teachers in all the states and possessions of the 
United States. Lindsay is the broomcorn center 
of the world. Address: Miss Velma Lou Ward, 
Lindsay, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils, grade six, and I would 
like to exchange letters, ideas in art, pictures, post 
cards, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in 
other schools in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. We promise to answer all 
letters promptly. Address: Miss Grace Beach, 
The Baronial, Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 


Saskatchewan.—The pupils of my class, grades 
five and six, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in the same grades in any schools in the 
United States. All letters will be promptly 
answered. Address: Miss Flossie M. Jackett, 
Kamsack, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Texas-—The pupils of grades three to eight in 
the rural schools of Johnson County, Texas, a 
ranching and cotton-growing section, wish to cor- 
respond with children in distant states. Address: 
Miss Mary Shipp Sanders, Director of Elementary 
Education, Cleburne, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils in grades five, six, seven, and 
eight wish to exchange letters, pictures, products, 
and so on, with pupils of other states and foreign 
countries. They promise to answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Mrs. D. R. Bundrick, R.D. 
No. 1, Box 30, Floresville, Texas. 


Virginia—My pupils, grades one to seven, and 
I would like to exchange letters, pictures, cards, 
and products with pupils and teachers of other 
states and foreign countries. We will answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Bessie B. Hamilton, 
Adney’s Gap School, Callaway, Virginia. 


Virginia-—The pupils of the public schools of 
Shenandoah County, Virginia, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with 
English-speaking children throughout the world. 
Since there are so many children interested in this 
project, all the letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Grace Henslee, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools of Shenandoah Co., Woodstock, Virginia. 
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JESSIE TODD 


What, When, and 


How to Draw 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in artteaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed 


How can we bring color into 


Eskimo pictures? 


Make the sky deep blue and 
outline the snow blocks in the ig 
loos blue. Use many colors for 
the northern lights. Shade the 
snow with blue and violet. 

An interesting color may be 
brought into the fur clothes. The 
browns may have a violet or 
orange or yellow tinge. Black 
trimming makes the brown richer. 
Skin color may be bright orange, 
the lips dark red. 

Have large things, like a dog, 
seal, and people, in the composi- 
tion. Paint them with dark col- 
ors. The snow parts then take 
less room, and we do not feel the 
superabundance of white. 


¢ 


What art technicalities ought to 
be taught in grade 2? 


I would teach very few. When 
drawing sky or large amount of 

as ‘ ‘ Odd ” r a k 
grass on paper 12° x 18°, brea 
off crayon ¥%”. Peel off paper. 
Use side of crayon. This will 
make the work smoother than if 
the point of the crayon is used. 


. 


Name some projects in which the 
children’s knowledge of color 
may be used. 
Arranging flowers in vases. 
Painting clay objects which 
they have modeled. 
Drawing pictures and designs. 
Painting wooden toys. 
Assembling quilt patches. 


Sf 


How would you correlate figure 
drawing with other art subjects? 

I think figure drawing comes 
into every art lesson. Children 
should learn to draw figures so 
that they can use them when they 
wish. You will find help in fig- 
ure drawing in back numbers of 
THE INsTRUCTOR. 
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In what grade should children 
be permitted to draw faces? 

In every grade. It seems wrong 
to me to tell children to leave the 
face blank when the face is usually 
the most interesting part of the 
human figure to the child. 


2 


Should perspective be stressed in 
particular projects? 

Yes, when certain problems call 
for objects drawn in simple per- 
spective, and children wish to 
learn how to draw them. 


e 


What would you present in teach- 
ing appreciation? 

Perhaps the power of example is 
the best way to teach appreciation. 
Place lovely things where chil- 
dren can see them—reproductions 
of fine pictures, a lovely piece of 
pottery, a piece of fine embroi- 
dery or other needlework, a tap- 
estry, or even a yard of cheap 
print cloth with a good design. 


. 


How can snow pictures be made 
without the use of chalk or white 
paint? 

Draw a line around the snow 
roof and snow man. Leave the 
paper white. Make dark houses 
and trees and a deep blue sky. 
These will contrast with the snow 
and make it look white. 


. 


How can | help my pupils im- 
prove in drawing bare trees? 
Draw the trunk. For a large 
branch, place the crayon at the 
bottom of the trunk. Slide it 
along the trunk to the top, and 
then off sideways. For a smaller 
branch, start again at the bottom, 
sliding the crayon along the 
trunk, over the branch, and then 
off at the side. Repeat this pro- 
cedure for still smaller branches. 





Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education 


HAVE you some twoublecome proktent in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, N.Y. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


e will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped. addressed envelope. 


What are some helpful references 
in teaching magnetism and elec- 
tricity? IT am not familiar with 
the necessary subject matter. 


Keelor, Katharine L.: Working 
with Electricity (Macmillan). 

Meister, Morris: Magnetism and 
Electricity (Scribner). 

Parker, Bertha M.: Book of Elec- 
tricity (Houghton Mifflin). 


+ 


What foods should be placed on 
a feeding station for the winter 
birds? 


That depends on the kinds of 
birds found in your neighborhood. 
A general diet consists of suet, 
crumbs, table scraps, sunflower 
seeds, bird seed, and other small 
grains. Quail, pheasants, and al- 
so other ground birds eat grains 
much as the chickens do. Keep 
water near the feeding station if 
possible, for birds frequently find 
difficulty in getting water when 
everything is frozen. 


° 


In our study of the solar system 
we have used several different 
references. The pupils have 
found that the books do not al- 
ways agree on such items as the 
temperature of the sun or the 
age of the earth. What shall we 
consider to be the right answer? 


The fact that the books do not 
agree may stimulate pupils to go 
to several sources for their infor- 
mation and to find out something 
about the author who has written 
the material, before deciding on 
its validity. Frequently the teach- 
er may need to help by consulting 
an authority whose work is not 
written on the pupils’ level. The 
two instances which you have 
cited are both matters in which 
exact figures may not be possible. 
Sometimes pupils are not careful 
in their reading, and may omit 
such words as about, nearly, or 


theory, which indicate that the 
author does not suggest his con- 
clusions as exact. However, many 
books written on the child’s level 
contain errors in subject matter. 
Checking the content with other 
sources is often necessary. 
a 


How can I tell which planets are 
visible during the winter months? 


Every month in Nature Mago- 
zine, a star map indicates what 
planets are visible. An accom- 
panying article gives interesting 
material on astronomy. 

> 
We have twenty dollars to spend 
on a teacher’s science library. 
What do you suggest? 

I suggest the following books 
and magazines. 


Blough, Glenn O.; and_ others 


Elementary Science for Al 
Grades (Owen). A_ generil 
treatment. 


Caldwell, Otis W.; and Curtis, 
Francis D.: Science for Toda) 
(Ginn). A general science text 
Subject matter. 

Croxton, W. C.: Science in th 
Elementary School (McGraw- 
Hill). Includes an_ activity 
program. 

Mann, Paul B.; and Hastings, © 
T.: Out of Doors (Holt). 5: 
ology subject matter. 

Pieper, C. J.; and Beauchamp, V. 
L.: Everyday Problems ™ 
Science (Scott Foresman). 4 
general science text. Subject 
matter. 

Science Digest (631-643 St. Cla 
St., Chicago). Monthly diges 
of important science articles. 

Science Guides for Elementar) 
Schools (California State De 
partment of Education). Pub 
lished ten times a year. Eat 
issue treats one phase of subject 
matter and method. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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What to Do in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 


Ethical Culture School, 


ew York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching the social studies will be answered by 


rs. Stevens in this department. 


M: Address her letters in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you 


wish a direct reply, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The sixth and seventh grades in 
the rural schools of the county 
which I supervise are planning to 
visit historical places near their 
schools. Could you give me a 
general outline which all the 
schools may follow in preparing 
for the activity? 


The following headings would 
probably cover the preliminary 
preparation of the teachers: 

1. Necessary background ma- 
terial. 

2. Books and materials avail- 
able. 

3. List of people who can as- 
sist the class. 

4. Good topics for discussion 
in preparation for the trips. 

§. Problems to be solved. 

6. Things to make and do. 

7. Letters and compositions to 
write. 

8. Pictures to draw and paint. 

9. Possible assembly programs. 

Each teacher should take the 
trip in advance and prepare the 
children for what they are to see. 
Two visits by the pupils, with an 
interval between for study and 
discussion, will prove valuable. 
Pupils should carry with them 
pads and pencils for sketching and 
for making notes. If possible, 
photographs should be taken. 

I suggest that you consider the 
making of a separate booklet by 
each school participating in the 
plan. 


. 


Please send me some instructions 
for organizing and conducting a 
Good Citizenship Club, including 
mstructions for electing officers, 
making motions, and so on. 


Such a club needs only a chair- 
man or president and a secretary. 
If any funds are involved, the 
secretary can handle them. At 
each meeting the chairman should 
Preside, and the secretary should 
tead a report of what went on at 
the previous meeting, and then 
take notes on the present one. It 
'S not necessary to conduct dis- 
cussions in a formal parliamentary 
manner. 

In organizing the club, throw 
4% much responsibility as possible 
on the pupils. Get them to dis- 
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cuss with you their first project. 
When it is decided upon, they 
should make plans, and then pro- 
ceed with the undertaking. 

As to the exact projects under- 
taken, so much depends on the age 
of your group and the environ- 
ment and type of school. Other 
groups have undertaken clean-up 
campaigns, big-brother and _ big- 
sister groups, making gifts for a 
hospital or a younger grade, tak- 
ing care of a needy family, and 
studying local government. 


a 


Where can I find material for a 
unit of work on clothing? 

You do not mention the grade 
you teach. For primary grades 
you will find help in a clothing 
unit described by Storm in The 
Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades (Lyons & Carnahan). My 
own book, The Activities Curric- 
ulum in the Primary Grades 
(Heath), has a particularly full 
unit on textiles and clothing. 

Material for middle and upper 
grades can be purchased from the 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Serv- 
ice, 519 West 121st Street, New 
York. 

Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools, by Bonser and Mossman 
(Macmillan) has many helpful 
suggestions for any grade. 

In THe INsrructor for Jan- 
uary 1937, there appeared a cloth- 
ing unit covering all grades, 
which has been republished in 
The Instructor Illustrated Units 
of Work (Owen). 


e 


Where can I secure material on 
Admiral Byrd's expeditions, to be 
used with a sixth grade? 

Admiral Byrd has written three 
books, Skyward, Little America, 
and Discovery (Putnam). The 
most interesting episodes from all 
three appear in a book called 
Exploring with Byrd (Putnam). 
National Geographic Magazine, 
October 1935, also has material. 
Various other magazine articles 
can be located by searching in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, which is available in 
many libraries. 
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Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, 


Butler University, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teaching readin Your questions may 


" be addressed to him in care of 
THE I STRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


uestions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


When should I begin phonetic in- 
struction? 

Before a teacher starts any type 
of teaching, she should ask her- 
self why she is doing it. In this 
case we must ask ourselves the 
question, “Why teach phonetics 
at all?” 

As we have said before, many 
children develop their own system 
of remembering words and seem 
to get along fairly well in reading 
without any regular phonetic in- 
struction. 

However, there are many chil- 
dren who need definite instruction 
in order to help them acquire a 
technique which will enable them 
to master unfamiliar words. All 
children who have reading difh- 
culties seem to profit by definite 
training. 

Instruction should begin only 
after the child has found that he 
needs help in remembering words. 
This need usually develops after 
he has learned a couple of hun- 
dred words and finds it difficult 
to remember any more. He is 
helped to recognize initial conso- 
nants, little words in big words, 
prefixes and suffixes, and so on, 
and then he is able to distinguish 
words more easily. 

Of course, the writer does not 
believe in formal teaching of 
phonics in a separate period. All 
instruction should be intrinsic. 
For further information on this 
particular subject, refer to the 
article, “Phonics in the Reading 
Program,” in the January 1936 
issue of THe INSTRUCTOR. 


* 


How can I organize a good litera- 
ture period for a fifth-grade class? 
Can you suggest a book which 
would guide the children? 


The writer thinks of the lit- 
erature period as a time when 
children can read the books or 
magazines which appeal to them. 
In other words, it is a directed 
reading period. 

Of course, it is the teacher's 
task to help pupils become inter- 
ested in a variety of reading ma- 
terials and to help them develop a 
liking for the best of our cul- 
tural heritage. However, at first, 


* these fields. 


she must give each child the 
things to read which he likes, and 
then gradually develop interest in, 
and a genuine liking for, other 
types of stories. 

The writer has found it useful 
to classify stories as follows: folk 
stories, fairy tales, modern fanci- 
ful tales, stories of child life, and 
poetry. The ceacher should try 
to develop interest in each of 
Various devices may 
be used to encourage individual 
pupils to read all types of good 
literature, and to check the fields 
covered in a given period. 

As to the second question, there 
are many books published for 
that purpose. The following are 
good: Treasury of Life and Lit- 
crature, Vol. Il, for fifth grade, 
by Lyman and others (Scribner) ; 
and Reading for Enjoyment, 
Book V, by Reynolds and Deming 
(Noble & Noble). 


oe 


When should the teaching of let- 
ters be introduced? Would a set 
of letters lead children to spell 
out the words as they read? 


When the word method of 
teaching reading is used, the chil- 
dren should not be taught the 
names of the letters until at least 
the second grade. If the names of 
the letters are stressed, the child 
will not remember the sound, and 
of course the sound is more im- 
portant than the name in the early 
stages of building a sight vocabu- 
lary. 

Then, too, the child is expected 
to remember the shape of the 
whole word, but if he is taught to 
look at each letter you are break- 
ing down this skill. 

For these reasons, it is not good 
practice to teach spelling and 
handwriting in the first grade. 

The writer has found that most 
poor readers seem to have learned 
the names of the letters but not 
the sounds. Of course this may 
be because the sounds have never 
been taught. 

A set of letters should not be 
used until the second grade, ex- 
cept to help the children learn 
the initial consonants, common 
vowel sounds, and so on. 
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Your Couns or 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 





Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


HERE in this department Dr. McClusky will be glad to answer — 
questions you wish to ask about the use of visual aids in the school- 
room. Send your questions to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, 


-¥. Questions will be answered by 


mail if a self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed. 


What visual aids have you found 
of most educational value? 

All types of visual aids have 
educational value, when properly 
used. Each one has its own par- 
ticular contribution to make to 
teaching. The important crite- 
rion is pupil participation in the 
presentation of the lesson and the 
pupil’s reaction to it. 


° 


should be used. It is far better 
to carefully select, analyze, and 
discuss a few pictures than to 
use a large number which tend to 
confuse and entertain rather than 
instruct. 


e 


Should teachers permit discussion 
of a film while it is being shown? 

A sound motion picture does 
not permit discussion of the con- 





ewvice 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS department each month Dr. Breed will answer your ques- 


tions regarding the methods of instruction in arithmetic. 


You ma 


send your queries to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editoria 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
self-addressed, stamped envelop 





Please send me the name of a 
book of number games that has 
met your approval, 

Morton’s Teaching Arithmetic 
in the Primary Grades (Silver 
Burdett), pp. 45-53 and 135-143, 
offers helpful suggestions. Con- 
sult also Number Helps, Includ- 
ing Number Games, by Lockhart 
and others (Rand McNally). 


* 





If you desire a reply by mail, enclose a 


the decimal point. We should 
therefore be able to improve our 
teaching of decimals by concen. 
trating attention on these points 
of special difficulty. Generally 
speaking, we teachers do aot 
know definitely enough the ends 
to be sought. 


* 


How much material do you think 
should be required of third-grade 





How many slides should be used tent of the film while it is being What is your opinion regarding pupils? I have to teach all t ye 
in a single period of recitation? shown. The film can be stopped the difficulty of dockets for bles aS ae 9, multiply. tg 
If the lesson is to be a preview at a given point and that which sixth-grade children: ae ee ee Mas, 
for a unit of work, a large num- has just been shown may be dis- A study made by Brueckner In line with the present trend Grad 
ber of slides—about 15 or 20— cussed by the group. However, shows that, aside from errors in toward upward gradation of top- “vee 
may be used to good advantage in with silent films it is possible, the fundamental operations with ics in arithmetic, it seems bet fF ¢,,,, 
giving the students a bird’s-eye provided the teacher has care- whole numbers, which of course to postpone the more difficult Dud 
view of what is to come. In gen- fully prepared the lesson in ad- must not be charged to decimals, multiplication and division com- J Visit 
eral, if an intensive study of a vance and has previewed the film, children make two outstanding binations—those containing mul- Gract 
topic is the object of the lesson, a to carry on a lively discussion kinds of errors: (1) misplacing tipliers or divisors greater than Jy, 
few slides—not more than 10— based on its content. the decimal point; (2) omitting 5—until the fourth grade. ies 
Grad 

Mass. 

East 

° / 

The English Teacher's - 

Can you give me the name of a I know of no book devoted jus Lake 
good English book stressing oral Notebook to English games for older pupils Baltic 
and written com position for sec- If you have access to a set of Donor 
ond and third grades? , Abin, 
ANNA WINANS KENNY Wohlfarth and Mahoney’s Self-§  “s, 9 

The separate books for second Help English Lessons (World § Mas. ) 
and third grades in The Open Instructor of English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois Book Co.), you can eclece man} Elms 
Door Language Series, by ° Scott UESTIONS which you would like to ask about English usage and games from them. Her ce 
mt cn Conges Ses) Gepastanat® ‘Addier Mes Kenny fn’ care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 5 indi 
are most excellent, as are the Editorial Department, Dansville, NY. Questions will be answered by “Alas 
workbooks written to accompany mail if a self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed. To how many sentences should nen 
them. The same company pub- oral compositions in the third Cong, 
lishes still another workbook to ences. Workbooks can be had for grade. They are inexpensive, pa-  &7ade be limited? a 
be used in the second grade, The grades two to eight, and a teach- _per-backed, and designed to be From three to six sentences wil F \," 
Story Workbook in Language, by _ er’s manual is available. used either with or without the perhaps give pupils plenty of o- § Ny 
Joslin and Peet. Well illustrated textbooks which they supplement. portunity to say all they can 0 # Many 
and printed in large type, it has - While not really games, the exer- one point. One of the less recent ae 
dozens of suggestions for develop- / am a teacher of English in the  cises are presented in such novel books—but one that I still recom “pq 
ing stories based on actual child- seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. _ and interesting ways that they are mend for this particular topi(— tira, 
hood experiences. Please tell me where I can get truly “work that is play.” is Sheridan’s Speaking and Wrl-B Sey 
Another set which has partic- suitable drill work for them in For extensive yet simple work ing English (Sanborn). It give "ting 
ularly fine books for the second the form of games. in sentence recognition and in excellent examples of length # pad 
and third grades is that by Lyman Most excellent language drill verbs, I like Teuscher’s Junior typical compositions. You will uo Baie yy 
and Johnson, called Daily Life material can be had in the little Drill Pad (Harcourt Brace), pre- doubtedly find it very helpful. 10H Beas 
Language Series (Ginn). As the workbooks by Lyman and John- _ pared for junior kigh school. Pro- the texts mentioned elsewhere " ge 
title implies, the compositions are son, Directed Language Practice vision is made for easy scoring and _ this department you will also fine ,. 
developed from real-life experi- (Ginn), a separate book for each for recording scores. examples of standard compositions By, * 
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TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Mary Jutta Apams, Teacher, Fourth 
Grade, Sebring School, Sebring, Fila. 
“In the Path of the Trade Winds” 

Mrs. Bessir R. Atston, Teacher, Second 
Grade, Emerson School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah—"“Western W ater, 
Land, and Air” 


Glimpses by 


Carnie R. Barron, Primary Teacher, 
Dudgeon School, Madison, Wis.—“A 
Visit to Alaska” 

Grace BentTatt, Rural Teacher, Fre 
mont, Mich.—‘“North, South, East, 
West—I Like a Bus the Best” 

Lypia May CHessMAN, Teacher, First 


Grade, Nerin School, South Weymouth, 
Mass.—“Inland from Beirut, Where The 
East Begins” 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 
Ava Bet. Beckwirtt, Supervisor of Art, 
Lakewood, Ohio—“Across Europe, from 
Baltic to Balkans” 
DororHy CaTHELL, Teacher of English, 
Abington High School, Abington, Pa. 
“So This Is England” 
Mrs. Mayme Coy, Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Elmwood School, Traverse City, Mich. 
—“Notes on a Visit to South America” 
Heten G. Curry, Teacher, Government 
Indian School, Belkofski, Alaska 
“Alaska and the Aleutians” 
Emma A. Dopp, Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Congress Park School, Congress Park, Ill. 
“The Call of the Smokies” 
Heten M. Freeney, Dramatic Teacher, 
Music School Settlement, New York, 
N.Y.—“Italy: An Opera in Six Scenes” 
Mary Epona Frercuer, Teacher of His 
tory and Art, John Marshall School, 
Norfolk, Va.—“Touring My Own 
State—Virginia” 
EiraNor Marvin, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Seymour School, West Hartford, Conn. 
—"“Round Trippers to the Labrador” 
Mary McBee, Teacher, Eighth Grade, 
Lincoln School, Chicago, IIl.—“Roman- 
tic Mexico” 
Berenice Scort, Grade Teacher, Lincoln 
School, Stoc kton, Calif.—“Bali” 
Mrs. BorcHitp Siwes, Teacher, Kenton 
Primary School, Portland, Oreg.— 
“Traveling Where Vikings Once Trod” 





Mrs. Erne. Wuiry 
visor, New Harmony, Ind. 
through Yellowstone Park” 
Hecen B. THompson, Teacher of Grade 
4B, Public School 24, Flushing, N.Y. 
“Montezuma Shines His Lamp” 

Lou Myris Vininc, Head, English De 
partment, High School, Fabens, ‘Texas 
“Winnow from Midwestern Wheat” 
Frances C. Yacrr, Teacher of English, 
Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe, 
Ohio—“"Dear Tartan Diary” 


STALLINGS, Super- 
“A ‘Trip 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Marjorie I. Mich. 

“Norway” 

KATHERINE E. ANDEREGG, Verona, N.Y. 
“Switzerland” 

Luetta ANprews, New London, Wis. 

“America the Beautiful” 

ELLEN ARNQUIST, 

Paradise of the Pacific” 

Mary R. Barnetre, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Why I Like Japan” 


Apams, Detroit, 


N. J.—“The 


Linden, 


Huma M. Benson, Omaha, Nebr. 
“My Mexican Neighbors” 
KATHERINE M. Borron, Los Angeles, 


Calif. ——“A Freighter Vacation” 
Marta E. Brapstrert, Beverly, Mass. 
“A Trip to Grenfell-Land” 
CaTHertIne C. Cart, Kearney, Nebr. 
“Eastern Glimpses” 
Arprn Jesse Carr, Marlboro, Mass 
“By Bus to Quebec” 
Crvora A. Cariicart, Hammonton, 
N.J.—“Thrills and Thrift in Europe” 
ANNA L. Crips, Framingham, Mass 
“Away to the Far North” 
Liunian F. Corpry, New York, N.Y 
“The Flying Schoolmarm™ 
Mrs. Beuir Corrar, Boca Raton, Pla 
“Seeing Is Believing” 

JosePHiINe Corser, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
“Eight Countries in Two Months” 
Mary Jo CowtinG, Denton, 

“Back to Old Kentucky” 
Hrrtena A. Croucn, Gardner, Mass. 
“From Bay State to Golden State” 
MaxiNeE A. ve Haas, Burlington, lowa 
“A Colorado Vacation of Study and 
Play” 

Louts Dormont, St. Albans, 
“Babel’s Walls are Crumbling” 


Texas 


N.Y.— 
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California 


Eiizapern f. Alden, N.Y. 
“Labrador, the Land of Romance” 
Mrs. Emma B. Fenrztinc, Riverside, 
Calif.—“Golden Gate Fantasy” 
Lerra F. Fiske, Bay Shore, N.Y. 
fornia via The Canal” 

Mary H. Fripay, Granite City, Ill.— 
“Utopia above the Clouds” 

Marcecia M. Garrick, Somerville, Mass. 
“Go South, Young Man, Go South” 
Mrs. Sara McA. Gittam, Manistee, 
Mich.—“You Can Take It with You” 
Lucite Grrr, Rock Island, Ill.——“New 
England, You Captivated Me!” 

Mary Louise Griccs, Birmingham, Ala. 
“Down in the Deep South” 
Sara M. GrossMan, Philadelphia, | 

“Come with Me to Mexico” 
Erne Haines, Hope Farm, N.Y. 
“The Lure of the National Parks” 


EWweil, 


“Cali- 


4. 


EmMMa Himes, Newcastle, Okla.—‘So 
Near and Yet So Foreign” 
EMMA Louisk HorrmMan, Cape Girar 


deau, Mo.—‘“My Trip to Washington” 
Mrs. CaMILLI 
“Reliving the Past in Virginia” 
Mrs. Joserprmne C. G. Ivanorr, Chat 
ham, Mass. 


Hoop, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“German Album” 
Marupa ANNe& Jones, Brookhaven, 
Miss.—"See Venezuela” 

Ereanor L. Kass, New Brunswick, N.J. 
“From a European Diary” 
Copa Kay, Los Angeles, Calif. 
mer beyond The Circle” 
Lionanp S. Kenwortiy, 
“July 4th in England” 

Frome Kine, Austin, Texas—"England” 
7ZAN C. Koonce, Wilson, N.C.—“A 
Summer in Oberammergau” 

M. Lammers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Sum 


Greenwich, 


Conn, 


IkiNe 
“Mexico, Land of Romance” 
Au Lu Lum, Kahuku, Oahu, T.H. 
“My Summer with a School on Wheels” 
GWENDOLYN Maciti, Washington, D.C, 
“To Panama by Freighter” 
Mary Parricta McDonatp, Bellingham, 
Wash.—“Home from the Orient” 
E. L. Wenpennaty, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Wings” 
Avice Mittarp, West Allis, Wis. 
“On the Route of Marquette and Joliet” 
EpNa Minous, Monmouth, 
“Victoria the Beautiful” 


Oreg. 


SECOND PRIZE ($200) 


Librarian, U. S. Grant School, Portsmouth, Ohio 


FOURTH PRIZE ($50) 


Teacher of English, South High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


FIFTH PRIZE ($25) 


Teacher of Normal Training, Odell High School, Odell, Nebraska 


nnNnoUNncCment 


OF PRIZE WINNERS — 
1937 TRAVEL CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE ($500) 


Instructor, Speech Department, San Jose State College, San Jose, 


Dorothy Kaucher 


“Pacific Sky Trail” 


Ruth Preston 


“Emily and I Went to Europe” 


THIRD PRIZE ($100) — Edith Bodenhafer 


Teacher of English, Senior High School, University City, Missouri 


“Summering in Mexico's Yesterday” 


Marie Rita Messer 


“Spitsbergen, an Arctic Fairyland” 


Lucile Anderson 


“My Magic Carpet Runs on Rails” 


HirLen 

Maine—"“Mountain Pilgrimage” 

Marcarer D. Moorn, Wellsville, NY. 
“Three Weeks of Mexico” 

EDNA Price, West Chicago, Il. 
bling at South America” 
Apecawe Paut Rictarps, Allentown, 
Pa.—"“Let Us Go to Yugoslavia” 

Mrs. Carouine H,. Rineway, Clarksville, 
Tenn.—"“Manhattan Cruise” 

Dorotiy Rossins, Berwyn, Pa. 
West” 

FRANCES EUGENIE RockweLt, Hamilton, 
N.Y. “7 Have Seen Puerto Rico” 

Leone Roop, St. Augustine, Fla.—“To 
Cuba I Go” 

Epwarp Toco SALMON, Hamilton, Ont. 

“The Track of the Argonauts” 

ELEANOR E, Scrutert, Ferndale, 

“Seeing the West” 

Sister M. Hyacinru, O.P., Everett, 
Wash.—"“A Trip to the City of the 
Golden Gate” 

SisreR M,. SrepHana, O.P., 
Texas—“My Irip to Ole N’ O'leans” 
Marjorie L, Smiru, North Arlington, 

N.J.—“The British West Indies” 

Lizerta D. SNyprr, New Brunswick. 
N.J.—"“My Norwegian Cruise” 

Lena Spinner, Buffalo, N.Y.—"A 
Mediterranean Cruise to the Holy Land” 

STARKE, Dover, Mo a Md 
French Canada and New England” 

Vircia Sropparp, Fabens, Texas 


PRavrorp Moore, Portland 


“Nib 


“Il Go 


Mic h. 


Houston, 


GLADYS 


“Wings over Havana” 
Vira StrRUNK, Harriman, 
Vacation in Washington, D.« 
hitzapern A, SwANsten, Kane, Pa 
“The West Scores a Hit” 
Marcarer FE, Tinstey, Mansfield, Ohic 
“England Surprised Me” 
MAXiIMINIANO A, VELASQUEZ, Siasi, Sulu, 
Pd Che Philippine Summer Capital” 
Doris KATHERINE WHELAN, Springfield, 
Mass.—" Without Apron Strings” 
Cranicnh Wairrenspurc, Laramie, Wyo 
“Busman’s Holiday” 
Ciara E, Witrarp, Asheville, N.C.—"“A 
rip to Glacier Park” 
Harriet Witwis, Omaha, Nebr.—‘“‘im 
pressions of Norway” 
HitpacaRDE Wurze_BAcHer, Cincin 
nati, Ohio—“A Western Tour by Bus” 


lenn.——"“A 
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hwing Galloway 





“When the sun set, we were eating a full course dinner 
far out over the wet, rolling blackness of the Pacific.” 


PK. “ee 4 , wl a 


Races of outrig- 
ger canoes stir 
up lively interest 
at Waikiki Beach, 
Hawaii. 
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DOROTHY KAUCHER 


Instructor, Speech Department, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


Winner of First Prize, 1937 Travel Contest 


Dear “INSTRUCTOR”: 

| never expected to fly in a Clipper ship to China and back—but | 
found a way, and I took it. I borrowed the money for my ticket 
and now I am repaying the bank in monthly installments. You can, 
of course, get the same sensation buying a vacuum cleaner, but I’m 
sure you'd enjoy the Pacific flight a great deal more! 


A bright yellow sun shines high above San Francisco Bay on ; 
Wednesday afternoon in August. The signal “One bell!” has sounded 
for the blue-uniformed flight crew to march down the Alameda dock 
to the waiting bird of silver. A crowd with varied faces and voice: 
mills behind the fence. A news photographer flashes a picture of me 
in which—so kind friends later inform me—lI look like a neighing 
horse. 

“Two bells!” All passengers on board! The moment becomes too 
colossal for me. Roses are blooming on my left chest and three last- 
minute gardenias are twined around my throat. 

As a teacher, I have never had a chance to practice a smooth tech- 
nique for such dynamic moments as departing on an 18,000-mile 
journey above the Pacific Ocean. I pass a group of white-uniformed 
maintenance men on the dock who are surveying us and the ship as 
if a major operation were in progress. 

Once inside the plane, I feel choked. I decide there is too much 
water in the Pacific Ocean after all. I don’t want to go to China. 
But we are already taxi-ing out into the bay for the take-off. At 
last a robust sea captain in a seat opposite explodes, “Holy suffering 
cow! Looks like we’re going all the way to China on the water!” 

And then we lifted skyward toward the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Unbelievable moment! . . . When the sun set that night, we were 








Southwest of Midway lies 
Wake Island, a coral atoll 
At Midway Island, of three islands. fwing Callow 
Clippers are made 
fast to a barge an- 
chored offshore. 
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eating a full course dinner far out over the wet, rolling blackness of the 
Pacific. The jovial sea captain hammered the interior of the plane where 
zippers held side paneling together and exclaimed, “Holy suffering cow! 
And they call this thing a ship!” 

I went aft and looked starward through the navigator’s opening. For 
once, | was alone with the infinite night. I longed to crawl out that small 
opening on top of the Clipper and slither along the starlit wings. All 
night long the four motors roared on as thirteen passengers were stowed 
away horizontally in their separate berths, segregated by hanging canvas 
curtains. Not until the sunrise did I look out upon the clouds again. 
They curled around the green headlands of Hawaii; they floated in luscious 
whiteness past the windows; they turned into filmy rainbows of fairy 
scarfs about the Clipper’s wings. 

Then there were five minutes of silent prayer while the steward turned 
the {umigating flict gun upon us. After that, with Captain Musick lead- 
ing the way, we filed out, followed by the flight crew, and were welcomed 
into a friendly green yard that sloped down to the water’s edge in the soft, 
intoxicating early morning of Hawaii. 

From that moment until the next morning’s dawn take-off for Midway 
Island, the Clipper, from nose to tail, was in the care of the maintenance 
crew. What abiding respect I developed along the Pa- 
cific sky trail for these white-clad men! Hard working, 
unassuming, with a salty sense of humor and masculine 
nerve, they represent, for me, the very essence of the 
American spirit that spanned the Pacific by air. With- 
out them, certainly, no Clipper ship could ever soar in- 
to the dawn or come to rest upon the distant lagoons 
of coral atolls. 

All that day, from Hawaii to Midway, little white 
bushes of clouds sat demurely on a blue sea below. We 
passed several islands near Hawaii with paws reaching 
into an unresponsive ocean. One looked like a sleeping 
dog at my front door. All looked lonely. Only our ship 
seemed like home. On the card table in the lounge were 
fruit and sandwiches for “between meals,” and the 
chairs were the kind that fireplaces (Continued on page 71) 





On the island of Guam, another 
stop on the Clippers’ route, the 
U.S. Marine Corps has an Aviation 
Station at Sumay. Ewing Galloway 
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Manila’s Dewey Boulevard commemorates a name 
famous in American naval history. 


Ewing Galloway 


4 





The “evening hills of 
Hong Kong” guard a 
harbor whose silvery 
waters are protected 
from the tossing China 
Sea. Ewing Galloway (R. Moulin) 


Outward bound, and re- 
turning to their home 
port on San Francisco 
Bay, Pacific Clippers 
soar over the Golden 
Gate Bridge, with its 
world’s longest channel 
span. Ewing Galloway 
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Bangkok, capital of Siam, is famed for 
its highly ornamented temples or “wats.” 





Women wash clothes in primitive style dn: ie 

in the Philippine jungle. Ewing Galloway ‘pals, oe Pe . a . 
This fearsome-looking dragon, in Java, does 
not seem to disturb the natives. Fwing Galloway 
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Fujiyama, peerless men 
mountain of Japan, 
shows its graceful 
peak, rising behind 
peaceful Lake Shoji. 
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Pago Pago, Samoa, its shore line fringed with palms, is a 
coal and naval base of the United States. Ewing Galloway 


The kangaroo is 
one of the queer 
animals that the 


traveler will often se 
see in Australia. Among the Hawaiian 


Islands, six planes 
Operate on regular 
schedules, providing 
convenient service. 








A deeply indented 
coast gives New 
Zealand some of 
the world’s most 
inspiring scenery. 
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A First-Grade Unit— 
The Apartment House 


(Continued from page 10) 


read “No Apartments to Let.” A 
policeman directed the street traffic, 
which consisted of toy autos, trucks, 
and soon. Near by was the garage 
and gas station to accommodate the 
people living in the apartment house. 


OuTCOMES 


|, Reading. 

All planned activity was charted. 
All completed progress was recorded 
on charts, and these were used as a 
basis for reading material. 

I] Writing. 

When children were absent, the 
class wrote letters to them telling of 
the progress of the apartment house. 
Il]. Arithmetic. 

A. Introduced into vocabulary the 

words height, width, and length, 

and measured wallpaper, furniture, 
rugs, windows, and doors. 

B. Introduced the words, first, 

wcond, third, fourth, fifth, and 

sixth, 

C. Included counting number of 

children in each apartment. 
IV. Social. 

A. Co-operative living and fair 

play were emphasized, the children 

taking turns in the use of tools. 

Obedience to law was stressed when 

traffic laws were discussed. 

B. Fire prevention came up for dis- 

cussion. On entering the class- 

room one day, the teacher found 
all the furniture topsy-turvy on 
the lawn of the house. On ques- 
tioning, she was informed that 
there had been a fire and the fire- 
men had had to take everything 
out. Here was a natural motiva- 
tion for a lesson on fire prevention. 
V. Homemaking. 

A. Homes were kept attractive. 

B. Seasonal changes were observed; 

for example, in spring and summer 

flower boxes and awnings were 
added to the house. 

C. Dramatic play had as its central 

theme living in the apartment 

house. 
VI. Music. 

The children sang housekeeping 
iongs. They composed the following 
song abodt the elevator. 




















a meme 8 se 


Tax? —— = — 
4 ah mt 








Stop-ping at ev-'ry floor! 


VIL. Art. 
A. Design and color were studied 
in the decoration of the rooms. 
B. The children had practice in 
the manipulation and use of such 
materials as wood, wool, paper, 
Paint, crayon, and so on. 











g~ You wouldn't 


teach school 
“Blindfolded!” 
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—But that’s 


the Very Way 
Thousands of Thoughtless 


Teachers Face the Future 


... Each Year 
Bad Luck Hits One out of Five 


No teacher can afford to be blind to the risks of her profession. Statistics show 


All Checks Sent by that each year one out of every five teachers loses time due to sickness, accident or 
Fastest Air Mail quarantine. These misfortunes strike at the most unexpected time and usually, it 


seems, when one is least prepared to meet them. To assist teachers over these 
T.C.U. believes that help given quickly rough financial spots T.C.U. was organized by teachers for teachers 38 years ago. 


By thousands of teachers joining this organization, the risk of each is shared by all 


Got eaten at a cost so low that no teacher can now afford to be without T.C.U. Protection. 


Friends Amazed at T.C.U. Speed If you are not already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, we invite you to join now. 
“*} have never heard of any organization which settles Then when sickness, accident or quarantine keeps you from your work, you will 
laims with uch fairne and = promptne at the 3 me ly eee : D ine " 
rc.U. My friends were amazed when 1 told) them have that comfortable feeling which only a guaranteed income can give. 
that om the vers lay you received my chim you - 
tarted yo heck back to me Miss Clara E. A B 
Hoskins, Schenectady, N.Y. ll These Benefits are Yours 

° 
Like a Big Family At a Cost of Less than a Nickel A Day 

i wish to thank you heartily for your very generous me a aoa - E 
ettiement of iy claim. The kind, prompt and sym $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by confining sickness or accidental 
athetic Wa ! Vhieh ye ten care ot t ike mt — . . ° ° ° o- othe ° " 
~~ y ant) an « ae a & es eee injuries (including automobile accidents). $50 a Month when you are quarantine d 
ae en See ee ee a eee a oe and your salary has stopped. $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to 
» interest. other teache in your compa t i M4 ¢ a . A 
ydeagure to be a poileytwkder with yuu,’ Qd@stelde the house, but keeps you from your work. In addition, hospital and operation 
Wancock. Cicero, fll. benefits. $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Double 

Appreciates T.C.U. Promptness these benefits for travel accidents ~ustained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
It is a comfort to know that the TLE.U, stands back wreck. Policies paying larger benefits will be issued you if you so desire. 
f me. In an. ineredibly hort time after my final 
aim was filed received my check by air mail l 3 
was delighted to get the check and am plensedt. hy the Mail The Coupon Today 
fair treatment T received Maud Biand, Lo les, . “ , . . ° ~ 
cit. ns — You owe it to yourself to get all the facts about T.C.U, protection—now, — Why 

Generous and Prompt face the future blindly? Why take the chance of even a few days’ delay? _5o 
BI Bo Pe i. many teachers write us that they got under the T.C.U, Umbrella just in time, The 
wlp, Your allowance for benefit has always bee low cost. as little as a nickel a day, makes it advisable, im your own interests, that 
ae. wean cae caine ag a Be Tet you mail the coupon now. No agent will call. Sending the coupon simply brings 
to recommend it to others,’—- James R. you all the facts for you to consider without placing you under any obligation 


ind am glad 
Childs, Holden, Mass. 
whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


886 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To tHe T.C.U,, 886 T.C.U. Boipine, 
Lincoun. NEBR. 














Money 
Quickly lam interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, Send me the 
: When You whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
(Y Need It Badly 
Ah, 
( Name 
Wy 
CERI 
Address ai 
/ (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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GET THIS CATALOG OF 
SAFETY PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


EVERKWEAR 
of Playground 
apparatus offers you some 
thing more than durabili- 
ty and playability It 
guarantees SAFETY in 
every piece of equipment 
The 1938 EVERWEAR 
catalog describes the new 
safety swing seate— rubber 
encased—-which take the 
injury element out of! 
- itineludes « 


complete 


selection 





really safe climbing op 


exclusive 


pereatus...an 
feature on merry-go-rounds, slides and ladders 
that makes for satety There is a reason why EVER 
WEAK playground equipment ie found on finest 


playgrounds everywhere. It is the — nt you 


can depend on for safety, durability and economy 
Send for your copy of this catalog TODAY and ser 
how EVERWEAK can fill your playground needs 
There in no charge. Just fill in and mail the 


coupon below 


Ever Wear 


Manufacturing Company 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Scechand'poel tse 
1 equipment u wish to have 
this cataiog. paee. please ro in the coupon. 





EverWear Manufacturing Company (I-1) 
Springfield, Ohic 


Please send me the FREE catalog of EVERWEAR 


playground equipment 


() Lam also interested in beach and pool apparatus. 


(Name) 


(Addrens) 


Oly, State 


Try & 
VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


What a Difference! 


F you think all laxatives act alike... Just 
try the ALL-VEGETABLE laxative, 
Nature’s Remedy (NR Tabblets) « 
thorough, refreshing and invi orating. 
Dependable relief for sick headaches, bil- 
ious spells and that tired-out feeling, when 
coal by or associated with ng 
H geta2scboxof NR romany 
Without Ris druggist. Use for one week; 
if you are not more than pleased, return the box 
and we will refund 
the purchase price. 
That's fair. Try it 
— NR Tonight — 
Tomorrow Alright. 























.so mild, 





Beautifu! o. ~~ ee 198% Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
samples of © { Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
° postage to at He ywe Co., Desk 118-A, St. Loula, Mo, 
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TR me he eet A tety whe Ree mat anem The Rewmcttnd ( awerns af Larag” 


FREE for Your CLASS 


Attractive, 24 page illustrated 








klet for all of your pupils 


HE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 

VIRGINIA, are directly on U.S. 
Route 211, which connects with the 
famous SKYLINE Drive on top of the 
Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH Na- 
TIONAL ParK. Luray CAVERNS are 10 
miles from Central Entrance to the 
Park, 90 miles west of Washington, 
D.C., and 13 miles east of New 
Market, Va. 

Educational Dept. 

LURAY 
VIRGINIA 
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The Constitution of the United States 


Music. 

1. Songs of the colonists, such 
as “Old Hundredth” or “Dun- 
dee” sung by the New England- 
ers; and patriotic songs, such as 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie Land,” 
“The Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public,” “America the Beauti- 
ful,” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


2. Children should know the 

names of the writers of these 

songs, something about the life 
of each, and how the writer 
came to write the song. 

3. Teach appreciation of these 

songs by explaining the meaning 

of the words, and by reading 
them interpretatively to the 
class. Some children will wish 
to read them in concert. 
F. Art. (Class committee on art 
will direct this work with the 
guidance of the teacher.) 

1. Work out on a large frieze 

important events in the process 

of forming the Constitution. 

These will have to be discussed 

and decided upon in class. 

2. Have some of the class draw 

cartoons of the main figures seen 

at the convention—Washington, 

Franklin, and Hamilton. 

3. Design covers for booklets. 

4. Make and decorate portfolios 

to keep material in. 

§. Make numerals to use in a 

list of important dates. 

6. Learn printing in different 

styles for poster work. 
G. Arithmetic. 

The class study of the section of 
the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress power to coin money should 
lead into a study of banking. 

H. Language. 

1. A thorough knowledge of 

grammar necessary for correct 

expression, oral or written, in the 
work of the class. 

2. Letter writing, composition 

work, making reports, keeping 

records, keeping diaries, making 
plans. 

3. Writing original short stories 

about subjects coming up in the 

work, 

4. Writing newspaper articles of 

historical events. 

§. Debating. 

6. Writing the play or pageant 

which will summarize the work 

of the unit. 

7. Working out rules to help 

the pupils to stand before the 

class and speak thoughts clearly, 
constructively, cheerfully, and 
convincingly. 
a) Walk gracefully and con- 
fidently. 
b) Know your subject well, 
so that you will feel confident. 
c) Have good posture. 
d) Think, “I have something 
in which to interest this au- 
dience. I must do it the best 
that I know how.” 
e) Speak distinctly and not 
too rapidly. Use a cheerful 
and well modulated voice. 
f) Make each person feel that 
you are speaking to him. 
g) Pause a moment in your 
place before leaving platform. 


Atwood, W. W.: The 


Barrows, H. H.; 


Beard, C. A.: 


Blaisdell, 


Broome, E. 


Casner, M. 


Chaffee, Allen: 


Crump, Irving: 


Farrand, Max: 


Finger, C. J.: 


(Continued from page 19) 


h) Accept criticisms cheer- 
fully and graciously. 
I. Literature. 
1. Poems relating to our history. 
“Columbus,” “The Barefoot 

Boy,’ “Independence Bell,” 

“Paul Revere’s Ride,” and “Con- 

cord Hymn,” in Required Poems, 

Fifth and Sixth Grades. “O 

Captain! My Captain!” “Old 

Ironsides,” “Barbara Frietchie,” 

and “The American Flag,” in 

Required Poems, Seventh and 

Eighth Grades. 

2. Library books of historical 

nature. 

3. Have pupils select portions 

from reference books to read to 

the class for entertainment. 
J. Spelling. 

Correct spelling in all written 
work. The main words which 
come up in connection with the 
Constitution should be learned. 

K. Handwriting. 


A neat, legible handwriting in 
all written work. 
L. Ethics. 


1. Knowledge of law and a con- 
scientious attitude of respect for 
it and obedience to it. 

2. A co-operative spirit. 

3. Willingness to work for the 
welfare of the group. 

4. Pride in upright character. 
§. Ready refusal to participate 
in any conduct of immoral or 
evil trend. 

6. Knowledge that one is re- 
sponsible for one’s own actions. 
7. Respect for the convictions 
of others. 


IV. Evaluation of unit. 


A. This unit is taken out of con- 
temporary material and is within 
the range of the child’s interest. 
B. The unit provides a stimulus 
for the child to desire to do more 
on his own initiative. 

C. Provision is made in the unit 
for the child to go from the known 
to the unknown and add to his 
present knowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


World at 
Work (Ginn). 

Parker, E. P.; and 
Parker, M. T.: Geography: Europe 
and Asia (Silver Burdett). 

A Charter for the So- 
cial Sciences in the Schools (Scrib- 
ner). 

T. C.: Ways to Teach 
English (Doubleday Doran). 

C.; and Adams, E. W.: 
Conduct and Citizenship (Mac- 
millan). 

B.; and Gabriel, R. H.: 
Exploring American History (Har- 
court Brace). 


Heroes of the Shoals 


(Holt). 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 


Boys’ Book of Po- 
licemen (Dodd Mead). 


Crump, Irving; and Newton, J. K.: 


Our Police (Dodd Mead). 
Framing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
(Yale University Press). 

Our Navy (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 


Floherty, J. J.: 


Guardsmen of 
Coast (Doubleday Doran). 


~——Police! (Doubleday Dora, 

Fourth Yearbook of the Nati, 
Council for the Social Studies (M; 
Kinley). 

Hagedorn, Hermann: We fhe P 
ple (Winston). Formerly pe 
lished under the title, The Roaj 
Liberty. 

Hill, H. C.: Life and Work of 
Citizen (Ginn). . 
Horn, Ernest: Methods of Instn 
tion in the Social Studies (Sc, 

ner). 

Huntington, C. C.; and Carlson 
A.: Geographic Basis of Soci 
(Prentice-Hall). Formerly pu 
lished under title, Environmen 
Basis of Social Geography. 


Huntington, E.; Benson, C. B.; 


McMurry, F. M.: Living Geom 
phy, Book II (Macmillan). 
Jenks, J. W.; and Smith, R. D.: ¥ 
and Our Government (Amerie 

Viewpoint Soc.). 

Kelty, M. G.: Growth of the Amer 
can People and Nation (Ginn). 
Knapp, G. L.: Uncle Sam's Gown 
ment at Washington (Dok 

Mead). 

Lapp, J. A.; and Weaver, R. } 
Citizen and His Government (§. 
ver Burdett). 

McFee, Inez: How Our Governme 
Is Run (Crowell). 

Magruder, F. A.; and Claire, G. § 
The Constitution (McGraw-Hi 

Nida, W. L.; and Webb, V. L.: ¢ 
Country Past and Present (Sew 
Foresman). 

Packard, L. O.; Sinnott, C. P.; a 
Overton, B.: The Nations ¢ 
Work (Macmillan). 

Parsons, G.: Land of Fair ? 
(Scribner). 

Pitkin, Walter; and Hughes, H. ! 
Seeing America, Books 1 and! 
(Macmillan). 

Required Poems, Fifth and S 
Grades (Owen). 

Required Poems, Seventh and Eis! 
Grades (Owen). 

Rodell, Fred: Fifty-Five Men (Te 
graph Press). 

Roosevelt, A. E.: When You Gm 
Up to Vote (Houghton Mifflin 

Shepherd, W. G.: Boys’ Own bo 
of Politics for Uncle Sam’s You 
Voters (Macmillan). 

Singmaster, Elsie: Book of the C 
stitution (Doubleday Doran). 

Smith, J. R.: Our Country 4 
Northern Neighbors (Winston 

Stormzand, M. J.; and Lewis, R. ! 
New Methods in the Social Stwi 
(Farrar & Rinehart). 

Stull, De F.; and Hatch, R. W.: 9 
World Today (Allyn & Bacon 

Tappan, Eva March: Sfory of 4 
Constitution (Lothrop, Lee ' 
Shepard). 

Tryon, R. M.; Tingley, C. Ri # 
Morehouse, F. M. I.: The Ame 
can Nation Yesterday and To#s 
(Ginn). 

West, R.; and West, W. M.: T 
Story of Our Country (Allya* 
Bacon). 

We and the Constitution of ! 
United States (American Vie# 
point Soc.). ' 

The World Almanac (New ¥ 
World-Telegram). 
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Around the Clock with Sally Sue 


(Continued from page 38) 


Never stoop over your desk at work. 
(Exit behind clock.) 

ELF TWELVE OCLOCK (sfepping 
from behind clock)—I am Elf 
Twelve O'clock. I announce the 
noon hour. Listen to what I say! 
(The gong is struck twelve times.) 
Wash your hands. Eat a wholesome 
lunch quietly. Eat slowly and chew 
your food well. Don’t play hard too 
won after eating. (Exit behind 
clock.) 

FLF ONE OCLOCK (stepping from 
behind clock)—I am Elf One 
O'clock. I call you from your play 
back again to the joys of books and 
shoolroom tasks. I am opportunity 
aying to you (gong is struck once) 
COME! (Exit behind clock.) 

ELF TWO O'CLOCK (stepping from 
behind clock)—I am Elf Two 
O'clock. A half hour after | strike 
you have recess again. Listen to 
what I say! (Steps once on each foot 
as gong is struck twice.) Be kind to 
ill playmates. Help protect younger 
ind timid children and make them 
happy. (Exit behind clock.) 

ELI THREE O'CLOCK (sfepping 
from behind clock)—1 am Elf Three 
O'clock. I am a thrifty elf. Listen 
tomy advice! (Speaks one sentence 
to each stroke of the gong.) Save 
time! Save money! Save energy! 
(Exit behind clock.) 

ELP FOUR O'CLOCK (stepping from 
behind clock)—I am Elf Four 
O'clock. I speak for good citizen- 
ship. You are often leaving school 
when I strike. Listen! (Speaks one 
wntence to cach stroke of the gong.) 
Don't forget your homework. Go 
home at once. Don’t play along the 
way. Watch for the safety lights. 
Exit behind clock.) 

ELF FIVE O'CLOCK (stepping from 
hind clock)—I am Elf Five 
O'clock. You hear me strike after 
you get home from school. I believe 
in recreation. Listen! (Fire strokes 
we sounded.) A change of work 
can be recreation. Can't you do 
ome task, or run an errand for 
Mother? (Exit behind clock.) 

ELF sIX O'CLOCK (sfepping from 
bebind clock)—I am Elf Six O'clock. 
| am another health elf. Do you 
wonder what I say as you sit down to 
dinner? (Six strokes are sounded. ) 


The proper food chewed well, and 
eaten slowly in a happy mood, will 
build strong bodies and minds. 
(Exit behind clock.) 

ELF SEVEN OCLOCK (sfepping 
from behind clock)—Well, here I am 
again! (Points to clock which still 
tells the time as seven o'clock.) 
Sally Sue, you have been around the 
clock. You must put away your 
schoolwork, take your bath, put on 
clean night clothes, open your bed- 
room window, and then hop into bed 
before Elf Eight O'clock catches you. 
(Exit behind clock.) 

(Sally Sue stares after the Elf for a 
moment, and then slowly returns to 
position she first held while asleep in 
the chair.) 


Act Ill 


Sally Sue is asleep in her chair. 
Mother steps into the room. The 
large clock now says that the time is 
seven-thirty. 

MOTHER—Sally Sue! Sally Sue! 

SALLY SUE ((waking and jumping 
from the chair)—Oh, Mother, has 
eight o'clock caught me? 

MOTHER (laughing)—No, dear. 
It is seven-thirty. I thought you 
were going to bed when | left the 
room. 

SALLY suE—I did intend to go, 
Mother. But I think I fell asleep. 

MOTHER—Y ou are tired and sleepy, 
Sally Sue. You must remember you 
have been around the clock today. 

SALLY SUE (brightening )—Mother! 
That is just what Elf Seven O'clock 
told me. The clock elves were all 
here in this very room only a few 
minutes ago! 

MOTHER (laughing)—You have 
been dreaming, Sally Sue. But come! 
You must go to bed now. We will 
talk some more about clocks tomor- 
row night. How would you like to 
plan a sundial for our lawn? 

SALLY suE—Oh, Id like to do 
that. Ive been reading about sun- 
dials. (Glances at clock.) But if 1} 
hurry I can be in bed yet before eight 
o'clock. 


(Exit Sally Sue and Mother.) 


EpitorniaL Note: A_ short primary 
song, “By the Clock,” which appeared in 
THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1933, will be 
useful with this play. 





A Study of Eskimo Life 


(Continued from page 15) 


willow leaves for salad, with seal 
oil; seal-liver loaf; seal meat cut 
in strips, dried, and dipped in 
oil; doughnuts fried in seal oil; 
loons, ducks, geese, crane (eaten 
in spring); and eggs dipped in 
oil. 
E. Shelter, 

1. Summer homes. 

Tents made from skins of seal 
stretched over poles are tempo- 
rary homes. Eskimos move about 
in the summertime in order to 
obtain food and materials to 
make sleds and other implements. 
2. Winter homes. 

a) They vary both in materi- 

als and in form. 


b) A hole is dug in the earth 
about half as deep as the 
house is going to be. The 
half on top of the ground is 
made from driftwood picked 
up along the shore, and from 
bones of the larger animals. 

These are fastened together 

with sinew and then covered 

with sod on the outside. The 
inside of the house is lined 
with animal skins. A skin is 
hung over the opening. 

3. Heating of homes. 

Lamp made of soapstone and 
shaped like a clam shell, with 
wick of reindeer moss and oil 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Z.. ideal classroom map— 4) 2 feet wide, 
39 inches deep—printed in four colors 
on good heavy stock, with riveted holes for 
hanging. Around its border is a series 
of colorful illustrations tracing the story of 
salmon, from cool mountain streams right 
lo your dining-room table. 

You will find this handsome map ex- 
tremely helpful for geography and nutri- 
tional courses. Fill out the coupon below 


you pay only the small mailing cost. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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OF CULTURE 


Japan has cradled culture 
for centuries; has taught 
the world much wisdom, 
reat, human verities. It 


as always been one of 
the vast classrooms of civ- 
ilization. * x * You will 


return from its smiling 
shores richer for the ex- 
perience and with an in- 
spiration for even greater 
personal progress. It is a 
Festival - spirited vacation 
. +» but importantly educa- 
tional as well. And what 
an exhilarating discovery, 
after classroom routine... 
to find that everyone smiles 
a welcome ...in Japan you 
are an honored guest. 
* * * Make out an “Ex- 
amination Paper” for your 
Travel Agent... he will 
assure you of all this. There 
are panoramic free book- 
lets, too. Even the rate of 
exchange is friendly in 
this friendly land. 


BOARD OF 
TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS 





rr adds the | or literature see your travel a 
Wet pon Tourist Bureau, 531 Fifth = 
, or 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, 


CSiersia. 
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= Under the official guid- 
5 Thriliing ance of the Belgian Min- 
e days full 
of Travel—Ad- 


istry of Education, the 
venture Study 


teachers and graduate 
$47. All 
Ex- 





students on this tour will 
have a rare opportunity 
to broaden their cultural! 
background while they 
enjoy a delightful vaca 


pense. Sailing tion. Special certificates 
July 9 on S.S. of achievement will be 
Velendam of issued Participants of 
Holland-Amer- last year's tour were 
"nay Tse unanimous in their praise 








of its value. 





Party wi be limited. so apply 
for full detail« immediately te 


Your Travel Agent or 
Dept. A, Belgian Consulate, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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A Study of Eskimo Life 


(Continued from page 63) 


from seal blubber for fuel. A 
strip of fat blubber hangs above 
lamp to regulate flame. When 
the oil becomes low, more wick 
is burning, making the flame 
much higher and heating the 
blubber sufficiently to make it 
drip. This in turn fills the lamp 
bowl and submerges the wick, 
making the flame lower and let- 
ting the blubber cool. This proc- 
ess regulates the lamp for six or 
seven hours at a time. 
4. Furnishings. 

Long bench for lounging and 
sleeping, whalebone dishes, cups, 
knives, bottles, sealskin baskets, 
and fur rugs. 

F. Clothing. 

Undergarments with the fur 
turned in, from socks to mittens. 
2. Outer garments with the fur 
turned out, except on palms of 
outer mittens and soles of boots. 

Hoods on both undershirt and 
coat to protect ears. 

4. A belt to be tightened or 
loosened or taken off, 
to the temperature. 

Underclothing and stockings 


according 


are made of the fine skin of 
young reindeer; sometimes of 
skins of birds with downy 


feathers next to the body. 
6. Trousers of deer or sealskin 
are tucked into high boots. 
Boots are of reindeer skin for 
winter, and of waterproof seal 
skin for summer. 
The hood of a 
is long enough to carry her baby 


woman s coat 


in. 
8. Girls and boys dress alike. 
All are taught to shake the snow 


outside of their gar 


he yarfrost 


from the 


ments, and the from 


the inside, before entering a 


house, in order to keep the gar- 
ments dry. 


9. Clothes trimmed with fringes 


of wolf and wolverine fur, strips 
of white deerskin, and bone 
buttons. 

10. Preparation of skins. 


Skins are staked on the ground 
with sticks to stretch and dry in 
They are scraped with 
until all the 
flesh is removed. Then they are 
dampened and kept moist from 
a half hour to a day. After 
having been dried again by fire, 
they are scraped more. 
This leaves the skin 
soft. Garments are cut out, and 
sewed with reindeer sinew. 
Transportation. 

In summer. 

a) By land. 

(1) Men and women carry 
bulky things. 
(2) The dogs carry packs 


the sun. 


a stone sc raper 


once 


white and 


weighing as much as thei 
own weight. 

b) By v ater, 
(1) Kay ak—a boat made 
of skin, with a hole in the 


center of the large 
enough for one man to get 


There is a drawstring 


top 


into. 
around the opening which, 
when fastened, makes the 
boat watertight. 

(Continued on page 67) 


The Lost Toys 


(Continued from page 20) 


“But he doesn’t know how to run 
big trains like mine! My trains are 
bigger than his,” boasted Ted. 

“That’s the trouble,” answered 
Mother. “When someone does come, 
you won't let them play with your 
toys. Selfish boys are always lone- 
some.” 

That night after Ted was safely 
tucked into bed, Mother and Father 
sat talking. Then very quietly they 
picked up big armfuls of toys and 
carried them up to the attic. 

Next morning when Ted opened 
his eyes, not a toy was in sight. 


“Mother! Mother!” he called ex- 
citedly. “Someone’s taken all my 
toys! They're all gone!” 


“Yes, I know,” answered Mother. 
“Daddy and I have put them all 
away. No more toys for you until 
you learn not to be so selfish.” 

“But what shall I do all day?” 
asked Ted anxiously. 

“Jack is coming over to play with 
you, answered Mother. 

Ted looked at Mother in surprise. 
But sure enough, right after break- 
fast, Jack came over. 

“Look what I’ve got!” he called, 
holding out a pair of roller 
“We can learn to skate.” 

“You mean I can try them, too?” 
ask ed Ted. 

“Of course, “ 
take turns. 

What fun the boys had! 
the morning they 
skate down to the corner of the street 


new 


sk ates, 


replied Jack. “We'll 


Before 


was over, could 
without falling. 

Ted said, “You Jack, I'm 
sorry | was so selfish about my toys. 

When Mother and Father brought 
Ted's toys down from the attic, the 
very first thing that Ted did was to 
take his train over to Jack’s house. 

“Why, it’s a lot of fun to share my 
Ted told his mother. “I like 
to have someone to play with!” 


know, 


toys, 


A Correction 


1937 issue of TH 
mentien 


In the October 
INSTRUCTOR, on 
was made of the fact that a mimeo- 
graph bulletin containing diagrams 
and explanations of fifty-four puzzles 
and games was available from 
the Department of Rural Social Or- 
ganization, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Since this bulletin is 
out of print, our attention has been 
called to the fact that parts of the 
bulletin are included in a recent Ex- 
tension Bulletin No. 369, “Games, 
which is available in single copies 
without charge to residents of New 
York State. Those who live 
where can obtain this material from 
the Cooperative Recreation Service, 
Delaware, Ohio, by asking for Section 
N—Homemade_ Traditional Games, 
Section S—Homemade Games of Skill, 
and Section U—Puzzles. The cost of 
each section is 25¢e. Section S would 
probably be the most helpful. Resi- 
dents of Ohio, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania can obtain the same in- 
formation from the Extension Service 
at the College of Agriculture in their 
own state. 


page 33, 


free 


else- 


Benjamin Franklin 


(Continued from page 21) 


able to work together in peace ; 
they should have. Benjamin wro, 
poems that he himself printed, an; 
sold them on the streets. James yw, 
no poet and ordered Benjamin to stop 
Benjamin went right on, and eve 
had some of his verses printed ip ; 
Boston newspaper. James argued 
rightly enous gh, that an apprentic 
even one’s own brother, should obe 
his master. So Benjamin tied som 
bread and cheese in a handkerchief 
buttoned his jacket tightly agains 
the east winds blowing from the sg 
took passage for New York, and hep 
he was, in his own lodgings in tk 
growing Quaker town, Philadelphia, 

Benjamin Franklin’s apprenticeship 
to his brother James, a printer of oj 
Boston, had not been without its re. 
wards. He had been able to bortoy 
books from fellow printers and ong 
in a while to get one free from th 
bookstalls along Beacon Street. He 
and his friend John Collins, in the olf 
days in Boston, had read eagerly > 
lamplight, and they had decided she 
one or the other would write whe 
they had money enough saved , 
print their work. Benjamin wa 
completely out of touch with Joh 
now, but that ambition still burned 
within him. As he opened his home. 
made book and tried to follow th 
resolutions he had set down, it cam 
to his mind that it wou!d be splendid 
if he were able sometime to make ; 
book of days, an almanac. 

Most American books at that tim 


(1723) came across the ocean by 
sailing ship from England. England 
printed many almanacs, grave an 


gay, but the colonies had only tk 
Farmer's Almanac, a serious daily 1 
minder for barnyard and field of th 
changes in the weather, how to plant 
and other advice for country peopl 
How fine, Benjamin Franklin though 
if he could write and print a new: 
manac, readable and witty, interest 
ing alike for townspeople and thos 
who tilled the soil. His book of go 
resolutions, although he never ¥ 
able to follow those thirteen da 
rules he had set for himself, was 0 
writing. Po 
and _becan 


beginning of _ his 
Richard's Almanac grew 
one of our first best sellers. 

More than ten years after the b 
Benjamin Franklin journeyed to Phi 
delphia and found work there, Po 
Richard’s Almanac, a thin, pape! 
covered book, appeared on the stret 
bookstalls of Philadelphia. For i 


long time no one knew who Po 


Richard was. The Almanac com 
bined literary flavor with fun, 
good advice with cheerfulness. 


sold at three shillings and sixpent 
for a dozen copies, a reasonab 
enough price, making it possible 
schools to use it for teaching reading 
and anyone, however limited in mea 
Poor Richard signed him 
whose go 


to own it. 
self as Richard Saunders, 
wife Bridget took up the writing © 
the Almanac when it was announce 
in Philadelphia newspapers that Pow 
Richard was indisposed or travelins 
Poor Richard’s Almanac sold * 
the rate of ten thousand copies 4 Y 
for twenty-five years, and it ¥ 
translated into French, Spanish, an. 
(Continued on page 65 
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Benjamin Franklin 


(Continued from page 64) 


modern Greek. Poor Richard became 
, figure of hearty fellowship for 
Americans, young and old. Because 
he and Bridget laid most stress upon 
the days which they predicted would 
be sunny, readers of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac began to overlook the bad 
weather and see a silver lining behind 
their clouds. 

Where was Poor Richard himself 
(Benjamin Franklin) when Bridget 
wrote for him? Ah, we have scarce- 
ly ever had a more useful figure in 
or history. He was rising from 
printer's helper to the position of a 
printer and publisher on his own ac- 


count. He was experimenting with 
dectricity. He was perfecting many 
yseful inventions. He was _post- 


master of Philadelphia, a member of 
our Continental Congress, and Am- 
bassador to France. But throughout 
the years of his honors, Benjamin 
Franklin was always Poor Richard, 
plain and simple in his manners, 
thrifty, and inspired with the every- 
day wisdom that makes his Almanac 
xs meaningful a book now as when 
the boy, ruling his good-resolutions 
book, first decided to write it. 


MAKE A THRIFT 
WEEK POSTER 
FOR OUR CONTEST 
See Page 33 


The subject of thrift is so broad and 
© important that it may well serve as a 
motivating factor in developing poster 
designs. A contest is fun, so why not in- 
terest your pupils ir making posters for 
wr Thrift Week Poster Contest? 

The requirements for 
contest are very simple. 


entering this 
Here they are: 


The contest is open to all children in 
the first eight grades. 


Only one poster should be submitted 
You may send 
a poster from each child in your 
grade or room, if you wish. 


from any one child. 


Each poster is to be the original work 
of the child himself, not a copy of 
a poster design found in a magazine, 
book, or elsewhere. 


' ' ; 
Posters may be made in any size, and of 
any material that you would use in 
making posters for your own room. 


Each poster should bear the name, grade, 
and school address of the child who 
made it, and the name and address 
of his teacher. (This information 
should appear on the back of each 
poster submitted. ) 


Posters should be mailed flat, if pos- 
sible. 


Posters should be sent by the teacher 
and be fully prepaid. Each package 
should bear the teacher's name and 
address. All entries must be sent on 
or before February 1, 1938. 


No poster submitted in this contest 
will be returned. 


Remember that the subject of thrift 
tan be considered from the standpoint of 
‘ealth, time, and the care of one’s posses- 
“ons, as well as in the matter of the wise 
i of money. We shall be looking for- 
rr eagerly to receiving the entries in 
“us Poster Contest. Send them to: 

Helen Mildred Owen 
rhrift Week Poster Contest 
lie INSTRUCTOR 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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Your Science Question Box 


CONDUCTED BY 
GLENN O. BLOUGH 


(Continued from page 54) 


Will you list some recent refer- 
ences on the teaching of conser- 
vation? 

Bristow, William H.; and Cook, 
Katherine M.: Conservation in the 
Education Program. U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Bulletin 
1937, No. 4. Treats conservation 
as a part of the school program. 

Conservation. Cornell Rural School 
Leaflet. January 1936, Vol. 29, 
No. 3. Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Includes activities. 

Tippett, James S.: Paths to Conser- 
vation (Heath). For sixth grade 


and above. 
s 


The pupils in my sixth grade 
have been studying about tele- 
scopes. Where can I find mate- 
rial which they can read? 

As far as I can determine, the 
reading material on the sixth-grade 
level is very limited. These references 
are the only ones I can find: “Science 
Readers for Silent Reading,” Book 
VI, Early Men of Science, by W. L. 
Nida and S. H. Nida (Heath), and 
Let’s Look at the Stars, by E. B. Frost 
(Houghton Mifilin). 

You might write to an observatory 
for any available material. Perhaps 
there is someone in your community 
that can talk to your group about tel- 
escopes. Your state department may 
furnish you with material from your 
state university. For background 
information, a department, “The 
Amateur Astronomer,” in Scientific 
American for 1935 will be useful. 


+. 


My sixth grade is studying a unit 
on plant life. 1 am puzzled about 
the number of scientific terms the 
pupils should know. Should they 
be able to define such words as 
“osmosis,” “photosynthesis,” and 
“transpiration” ? 


Generally speaking, they should 
learn only such words as are necessary 
for them to understand and use in 
their reading and discussion of the 
problems involved. The ideas which 
the terms express are of more impor- 
tance, of course, than is the learning 
of the words. Too often we test for 
mere ability to define terms rather 
than trying to help all the pupils to 
understand the meanings involved. 
When simpler language can be uti- 
lized to serve the purpose as well, 
probably that is better. When a 
description of the term can be em- 
ployed in place of the difficult term 
itself, it frequently helps to keep the 
studying of science from becoming 
meaningless. For example, instead of 
using always the word “photosynthe- 
the child may refer to it as the 
manufacturing of food in the leaf of 
a plant. Frequently it is necessary, 
however, for the pupil to be able to 
recognize such words, because he en- 
counters them in his reading. 


° bh) 
SIS, 





KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
Send for 600 Free Samples “%"""! 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-S, 711 Arch St.,PHILA.,PA. 
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NEW... 


DISCOVERING 
OUR WORLD 


A SCIENCE BOOK THAT 
REALLY TEACHES SCIENCE 
. 


First book in a new basic science series 
for middle grades 
by 
WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP 
Assistant Prof of Education, The University of Chicago 


MARY MELROSE 


Supervisor of Elementary Science, Cleveland, Ohio 


GLENN 0. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
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BOOK ONE 





With these authors to help you, you can be sure that your science work will be 


| successful. Beauchamp, Melrose, and Blough are successful, experienced 


science teachers themselves—successful teachers of science teachers—experi- 
Try DISCOVERING OUR WORLD 


. » how absorbing . 


enced makers of textbooks that work. 
and see for yourself how effective . . . science for boys 


and girls can be! 








Special 
Introductory 
Offer ! 


Good only until 
April 1, 1938. 


Acopy of DISCOVER- 
ING OUR WORLD, 
BOOK ONE, at the 
special postpaid price 
of 75¢ (regular list 
price, 88c). 


| RETURN THIS COUPON” 7 7 


Gentlemen: 


Please fill my order for the following books. 
enclosed. 


pinnae DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, BOOK ONE, at 75c, postpaid 
Primary-grade books in the same program: 

| SCIENCE STORIES, BOOK ONE, at 58c 

ss «suse SCIENCE STORIES, BOOK TWO, at 65¢ 

| 


Payment is 


SCIENCE STORIES, BOOK THREE, at 72c 


(These teacher's postpaid prices do not apply in Canada.) 











Signed Teacher of grade 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 Pryor Street, N. B, 
ATLANTA, GRORGIA 
114 Bast 23rd Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y 
308 Santa Fe Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


School School address 


(If twp. or district, please give name or number.) 
City Sate 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


County 
























Four Factors that help Good 
Teeth are: Proper Food, Den- 
tist’s Care, Personal Care and 
Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
There is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum. It 
helps keep teeth nice look- 
ing and it helps supply chew- 
ing exercise. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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"vTr,rrrrrrrfrrrrerervrvrrereperryry? 


This Year Choose 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fascinating Travel Land ! 


@ No matter how brief your stay 
in South Africa, you will be 
thrilled by its ever-changing pan- 
orama! Within easy reach of the 
large prosperous cities of the 
Cape lie world-famous gold and 
diamond mines, big game __ re- 
serves, picturesque Zulu villages. 


Visit Victoria Falls, thundering 
twice as high as Niagara, and the 
mysterious ruins of Zimbabwe 
..- Motor through the Cape 
Provinces with their rich farm 
lands and quiet homesteads set in 
a glamorous landscape ... Spend 
sunny hours on long stretches of 
white sand, where tempering sea 
breezes makes every day de- 


lightful. 


Here is a country that offers you 
a wealth of beauty, romance and 
adventure! Enjoy the vacation of 
a lifetime in 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The world’s ‘‘most interesting 
travel land’’ 


Detailed information from all 
* leading tourist and travel agencies * 








A European Trip With- 
out Expense to You 


Would you like a five, six or nine weeks’ 
trip through Europe next summer and free? 

A nation wide, thorourhly responsible 
organizer of conducted European tours 
offers this chance and every help to one 
person in a large community. 

One with a large acquaintance and will- 
ing to help secure a group can earn such a 
trip or a cash commission. 

In answering give age, present occupa- 
tion and general information as to yourself. 


HECKERMAN’S GOOD WILL TOURS, 
Bedford, Pa. 











UPPETS 


Your Class Can Make Them 






PRAISED by educators as 4 real 


istory, Literature, Geography, Art, 
Manvel Training. Send only SOc for illustrated 


MANUAL giving complete directions for ine = 
and ting. Alse puppet project ideas. **More 
practical information than a Foor ** eays one art 
teacher arg Gaild r to 


. Learn about Ham - 

. low-price Puppet Paks, rts, Cray 
tonite Modeling Material. ‘Dancing lia’ —book 
of 7 puppet plays only The. 


= —— ee 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD. 92 Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 8... . . Please send me —— Dolla) 
Si i iseistnasiesstesnciredstaiaetieneintciesennestsinintilinainietnasinanigtiemmiaiamabiins 
Address...... 





42,000 APPOINTMENTS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid Job with the United 
States Government? Over 42,000 appointments 
in last fiscal year reported. Short hours, and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to qualify for them. 


EUROPE 1938 


Escorted Summer Tours— Itineraries carefully planned for 
those who wish to see Europe comfortably with congenial 
companions at moderate rates. Early enrollment necessary 
this year. Send for descriptive booklet B-1, : 
TEMPLE TOURS, INC, (Established 1901) 
248 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


WEDDIN 












G INVITATIONS & 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Embosso. Samples FREE. 
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I Have Hired Many Teachers—What Qualifications 
Have I Considered Most Important ? 


Of course I ask why they left or 
want to leave their last position, why 
they want to come to my schools, and 
why they want to teach. 

This sort of application blank and 
interview tends to assure us fairly 
well that those who are chosen as a 
result are worth-while people, people 
who can play a part in community 
life, people whom one is proud to in- 
troduce to anyone, people who would 
never be classified, whether they’re 
married or not, as “old maid school- 
teachers.” 

But even at that, we have some 
failures. There are techniques to 
teaching, there are special skills and 
insights, and we have found by bitter 
experience that some very fine people 
make very ineffective teachers. 

In order to get at the factors that 
enter into a teacher’s success in a 
progressive school system, we under- 
took a study a few years ago, to find 
out why some of our teachers failed.' 
First of all we had our principals and 
supervisors list the outstanding quali- 
ties that seemed to make for the suc- 
cess or failure of the teachers then on 
our faculty. To that list we added 
qualities which had been found signifi- 
cant by A. R. Mead.” We asked 
the principals and supervisors to rate 
each quality on a six-point scale, 
ranging from “of no importance” to 
“of utmost importance; should have 
greatest weight.” When we averaged 
their ratings, we got an interesting 
list of qualities with “power to en- 
courage, stimulate, and inspire chil- 
dren’s interests” and “understanding 
of children” the two highest, and 
“ability to control children without 
repression and domination,” “genuine 
interest in work,” and “possibility of 
growth” tying for second place. The 
whole list of forty-nine qualities is 
too long to repeat here. At the bot- 
tom, but still rated as of a fair degree 
of importance, were “businesslike 
efficiency,” “gentleness,” “good taste 
in dress,” and “natural dignity and 
reserve.” 

This subjective judgment was not 
enough to satisfy us, however. We 
next selected five teachers who were 
so near failing that, had we known of 
the difficulties they were going to 
have, we probably would not have 
employed them. In contrast, we se- 
lected eight of the best teachers in 
the system—the teachers whom many 
of us would be first to try to get if 
we were to move to another school 
system, or whom we would be most 
loath to lose. Each of these teachers 
was then rated by principals and 
supervisors in terms of each of the 
forty-nine qualities. She was rated 
as “decidedly lacking in it,” “having 
it to a less than average degree,’ 
“having it to an average degree,” 
“having it to more than an average 
degree,” or “having it to a marked 
degree.” By numbering these 1, 2, 3, 
4, and §, and averaging ratings, we 
compared the good teachers with the 


1 Study by Vivian Weedon and Mabel 
Vogel Morphett in the Winnetka Re- 
search Department. 

2“Qualities of Merit in Good and 
Poor Teachers,” Journal of Educational 
Research, November 1929, 


(Continued from page 8) 


poor ones, and found out in which 
qualities there was the greatest differ- 
ence in rating. For example, “respect 
for children’s personality and intelli- 
gence” was possessed by the very 
successful teachers either in a marked 
degree or above average (the average 
rating of all the supervisors on all the 
good teachers was 4.6). The poor 
teachers, on the other hand, on the 
average, rated 2.3, i.e., they had this 
quality to a less than average degree. 

We then arranged our qualities in 
the order of the degree in which they 
differentiated between good and poor 
teachers. The topmost quality was 
“ability to secure good habits and 
orderly room atmosphere.” Close on 
its heels there followed “teaching 
technique,” “businesslike efficiency,” 
“power to encourage, stimulate, and 
inspire children’s interest,” and 
“forcefulness.” Near the very bot- 
tom of this list, practically not dif- 
ferentiating between good and poor 
teachers at all, were “good health,” 
“good taste in speech, voice, and dic- 
tion,” “loyalty,” and “openminded- 
ness.” That does not mean that these 
things were not important. It simply 
meant that both the good and the 
poor teachers had them. Our pre- 
liminary selection, on the basis of in- 
terviews and recommendations, had 
kept us from getting teachers who 
lacked these qualities, and in them- 
selves they were not sufficient. 

Our next step was to prepare a 
recommendation blank which could 
also be used as a self-rating blank 
within our own system, based upon 
these studies. On the left-hand page 
we listed in descending order those 
characteristics which most clearly 
distinguished between successful and 
unsuccessful teachers in our own sys- 
tem. On the right-hand page we 
listed those qualities which, although 
they did not distinguish between our 
successful and unsuccessful teachers, 
were rated as of marked importance 
by our principals and supervisors— 
qualities without which we would not 
want to employ a teacher, but quali- 
ties which a teacher might still have 
and yet not be very successful. 

Before we employ a teacher we 
have those who know her best, rate 
her on each of these qualities: as “be- 
low average,” “average,” “good,” “ex- 
cellent,” or “unusually marked.” As 
a check upon the person who is doing 
the rating, we ask, “Compared with 
the rest of your faculty or student 
body, would you place the applicant 
in the top tenth, in the top quarter, 
in the top third, about average, or be- 
low average?” “Is the faculty or 
student body with which you are 
comparing the applicant unusually 
strong, above average, average, below 
average?” The superintendent or 
principal who has tended to rate his 
teacher pretty high on the qualities 
listed, hesitates to admit that a teach- 
er who is not pretty good is in the top 
tenth or top quarter of his faculty. 
If we find that on this last point he 
rates the teacher as about average, but 
has rated the teacher in regard to the 
qualities as good, excellent, and un- 
usually marked right down the line, 


we know that the person filling oy, 
the rating sheet is padding the teach. 
er’s rating, and make allowance x. 
cordingly. 

When I hire a teacher I am ny 
softhearted. I am thinking of 
girls and boys whose lives are goin. 
to be really influenced by that teach. 
er. Iam concerned with getting th 
very best possible person, regardless oj 
whether that person is married or ng 
married, a Jew or a Gentile, a Cath 
lic or a Protestant, a Republican or; 
Democrat. If the teacher has sony. 
thing real to give to her girls ay 
boys and knows how to give it, | 
want her on my faculty; otherwiy 
I do not. 

Even after all this care, we sti! 
find that new teachers sometim: 
have a hard time adjusting to a nev 
school system. Only today, before | 
began to write this article, I attends 
a meeting of my principals and supe. 
visors, in which they were askin 
themselves some very searching que. 
tions in regard to helping new teach. 
ers to make their adjustments. Thy 
raised such questions as the following 

“Ts a new teacher’s schoolroom om 
of the best or worst in the building 
from the viewpoint of acoustic 
ventilation, size, possible pleasant x- 
rangement, and location? 

“What kind of group is the nev 
teacher given—one of the best or on 
of the most difficult? 

“What organized help is offered w 
the new teacher? Is she given cat- 
fully planned assistance and guidance, 
that will harmonize and reinforce be 
continually? Do principals and s 
pervisors do all they can, jointly a 
in harmonious co-operation, in th 
problem? 

“Is sufficient flexibility of currc- 
ulum offered the new teacher, s 
that she will feel free to substitute « 
some measure for our usual materi 
and courses something which is vii 
in her own background and expen- 
ence and which will give he 
security? 

“Is there a general attitude tht 
old teachers of a building assume : 
definite part of the responsibility {« 
the success of the recent comer? 

“How can we be sure the 
teacher has a fair chance and t 
genuine understanding and assistant 
which she has a right to expect in 0 
schools?” 

Naturally, we have been trying * 
do all these things for new teaches 
but we realize that we sometimes {2 
and that the failure of the new tea 
er may be our failure, not hers. 

It is our job, first, to get the ko 
of men and women for our facul' 
who can contribute to the whole 
velopment of the children, because ™ 
teachers themselves are interest! 
and worth-while human beings, 
cause they have the necessary 
nique, and because they understa 
children and can help them to 2 ¥ 
cessful growth. It is then our job' 
see that when we get such people ° 
our faculty we give them a chanc™ 
more than a chance, that we " 
them stimulation and help—to le 
up to their full potentialities. 
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How to Draw Children Skating 


(Continued from page 30) 


Drawing a skater, side view— 

Draw the circle for the head with 

ncil. 

Erase a little place in the front 
part of the face and draw a little dent 
in it. Draw a dot for the eye and a 
ine for the lower part of the cap. 

Draw another line to show the band 
on the cap. Then add a knob on the 
cap, and a collar. 

Draw the lines for the sweater as 
dhown in the drawing; then two lines 
and a ball for the arm and hand. 

If you would like a belt on the 
sweater, add two lines as shown in the 
next step. Then draw two lines for 
the left leg. Erase the front line of 
the sweater where the sleeve joins it, 
to make it look like the left arm. 

Draw a horizontal line at the knee 
for the end of the trousers, and two 
Janting lines to indicate the leg from 
the knee to the ankle. Finish the foot 
and skate. Now draw the right leg 
from the bottom of the sweater to the 
knee. Notice that the back line of 
the leg is almost a continuation of 
the back line of the sweater. Notice 
that the line for this knee is lower 
down on the paper than the line for 
the front knee. 

When you draw the back foot, no- 
tice that the sole is almost straight up 
and down. Draw the right arm ex- 
tending back of the figure. Now we 
have the boy in the center of the 
lower picture. 

This figure can be modified a little 
to make the girl at the right in this 


picture. The position of her back 
foot is a little different. The figures 
shown you in steps are always type 
figures which can be modified by 
changing arms, legs, hair, style of 
clothes, and soon. The more you ob- 
serve children on the ice the better 
you will be able to change the draw- 
ings to please yourself. 

Suggestions for the drawing of the 
pictures— 

Notice the boy lying on the ice in 
the lower corner of the upper picture. 
He is not hurt. He is getting up. 
Sometimes the hand looks more nat- 
ural if you put a dent in the ball as 
seen on the upper hand on this boy. 
One fdor is still in the air. 

The figure at the right in this pic- 
ture shows a back view of a child. 
The general slant of this figure is im- 
portant to give it grace. 

In the lower picture, the girl at the 
left has been skating, but now she is 
gliding along. 

Lines on the ice, extending back 
from the front foot, add action to the 
figures. 

When skating pictures are drawn, 
children usually make the mistake of 
having vast areas of ice with a few 
people scattered here and there. In 
these pictures we have made a special 
point of drawing some of the children 
large, so that there is not a lot of 
empty ice. If you want many people 
on the ice there is room for parts of 
people behind these. There is also 
room for more people in the distance. 





A Study of Eskimo Life 


(Continued from page 64) 


(2) Umiak—an open boat, 
usually propelled by pad- 
dles by women. 
2. In winter. 
By Eskimo dog team, and sled 
made from driftwood and boxes. 
a) Dogs have yellow or gray 
woolly fur beneath with outer 
covering of long hair. 
b) One dog is recognized as 
leader. He is always chosen 
for his obedience, steadiness, 
and judgment. 
c) These dogs are generally 
not affectionate. 
VI. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Geography. 
1. Location of Alaska, routes to 
Alaska; oceans; commerce. 
2. Learning to read maps and 
globes. 
3. What effect the extreme cold 
weather has on the lives of the 
people; kinds of homes they 
build; why their diet is so re- 
stricted. 
4. The relationship of climatic 
conditions, length of day and 
night, winter and summer. 
B. History. 
l. Origin of the Eskimos; their 
relationship to the Indians and 
to the Chinese. 
2. Early discoveries, and the 
expeditions of Peary and Byrd. 
3. Facts of purchase of Alaska 
from Russia; its apparent failure 
ind its subsequent success as a 


financial help to the United 
States government. 

C. Reading. 

1. Reading of many books to 
give oral and written reports. 
2. Daily silent reading to answer 
questions listed on the black- 
board and to read descriptions of 
pictures; oral reading to prove 
points. 

D. English. 
1. Writing 
children. 
2. Writing original poems. 

3. Giving oral reports describ- 
ing Eskimo homes, hunt, games, 
and so on. 

4. Dramatizing scenes from the 
life of the Eskimo. 

§. Taking notes on books read 
and talking from notes. 

6. Writing stories for booklets, 
an original play, and items for 
the school newspaper. 

FE. Nature study. 

1. Learning about the plants, 
birds, fish, and animals of Alaska. 
2. Keeping daily weather report 
and comparing it with daily 
weather reports of Alaska for a 
similar period of time. 

F. Arithmetic. 

1. Figuring out railroad 
steamship fares to Alaska. 
2. Finding out amount of mate- 
rials needed in the construction 
work, and estimating their cost. 

(Continued 
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SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
PICTURE 
STUDY FOLDER. 
USE COUPON 
BELOW 








Bronze Medals for Winning Pupils 


HIS four-page Picture Study 
folder of the famous painting,“‘La 


Belle Chocolatiere,” will be sent to 
you free on receipt of coupon below. 


The folder contains a sketch showing 


how the line scheme of the picture 
expresses grace and beauty, another 
showing how the mass pattern empha- 
sizes the model’s poise of carriage. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY—NOW!? 


The romantic story behind the pic- 
ture is given, along with a list of in- 
teresting questions, correlations and 
a completion test. 

Handsome bronze medals will besent 
you for the best folders submitted by 
a boy and girl. We will also send you 
a handsomely designed scroll as a 
symbol of excellence in teaching art. 








Chocolatiere.” 








NOME. cccsvces 

Posdtden. oc ccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessceceee 

SB OO 0. 6 60606000000 066665066000060060000000600609000086080 

CRv.xs veccccoessessecesseses PD ..0k cv cccncsovnceseceneceueee 
REPRODUCTION OF Offer good only in U.S.A. Expires June 30, 1938. | 
MEDAL IN ACTUAL SIZE 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. IN. 1-38 


Please send me- 





copies of the FREE study folder “La Belle 
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‘Tm Hotel Hosiess . 


NOW-andearnin 
olendid sa ary: 


Vesta N. Harter, Seam 
stress, Without Experience, 
Becomes Hostess of Beau- 


tiful Hotel. 





“I was lissatisfied wit! my 
Position sul) earnings ‘ 

se is tress am im constant 
fear of losing my job and tx 
img sore placed by 4 younger 
virk Then, I answered the 
pan Seles udvertisement 
When their booklet arrived, I 
knew my problem was solved 


Here was a field offering good 
pay, fescinating work pler 


did opportunities Hest f 

all, there were equa, poor 

tunities for both young and 

mature I enrolled at once 

Soon 1 became Housekeeper-Hostess of a beautiful 

hotel I'm happier than i have been in my life and 

| owe it all to Lewis Leisure-time Home Sturdy 
Training 

Step Inte a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
Good positions from coast to coast for t invest mer 
restaurah atid 


aml women in hotel, club, steamship, 
nstitutional el Hundreds of graduate re 
making good’’ ax Hotel Managers, Assistant Man “ 
ers, Steward Housekeepers, Hostesses and 55 other 
lifferent types of well-paid positions Living often 
neluded revious experience proved unnecessary 
Lewis graduates bn young and mature winning 
UCCERS (jood grade school education plu lew 
Training jualifies you at home in leisure time 

FREE Book gives full details about this fascinating 
a und explains how you are registered, free of ¢ 

National Placement Service 





cost, in the Lewis 
Mail coupon NOW, 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Sta. $A-9041, Washington, D. C. 


‘ 
' 
’ 
' Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 
4 Without obligation, and details as to how to 
‘ qualify for a well-paid position. 

' Name 

‘ 

© Address 

' 
‘ 


City State 


TT Trrrrrrrrr;, ttt Dam a 


aoe COSMOPOLITAN 
COMFORT mn 
when you visit 
NEW YORK 


You'll like the Great Northern for 
its spacious, newly decorated rooms 
and for its popular priced restaurant. 
Located in the “FASHIONABLE 
FIFTIES,” you'll find easy access to 
Radio City and New York's smartest 
shopping and amusement centers. 
Yes...you'll like the GREAT 
NOR THERN! 

ROOM AND BATH 

For One from $2.50 

For Two from $3.50 


HOTEL 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


oY of New York City. 
\ ne fn Rates from $2.50 for two 


A Hotel EMPIRE 


| BROADWAY at 63rd STREET, N.Y. 
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Splendid opportunities 


«. Kasy plan. o 
experience needed, common  sch« 
education sufficient, Send for fre ee 
booklet ‘Opportunities in Photowra- 


particulars and requirement» 


phy,” 
at Home American School of Photography 


Prepare | 
spare thm nm. No previou 


3601 Michigon Ave.” «+ Chicago, Wm. 





Tweeds $2.75-Shetland $2. 

All Flake & Nub Yarns $4, oom 

Alse Four Extraordinary Specials 
VARM NOVELTY Co.. 42-85) North Oth St., PHILA., PA 


WANTED poems. son 

POEMS, SONGS 
For immediate Consideration .. . . Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, itd, Dpt.183, Toronto,Can 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in off, ogres vious experienc e needed. Good 
demand i for free booklet, ‘Make 


Money wationan . ond trquirements. 


3601 Michigan Aver Dept. 5191, Chicago 


N Send for 400 FREE Sam ioe 
















A + 





aT! SPECIAL PRICES 
e€ in 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Script Lettering $3.54 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards = - $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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3. Buying materials needed for 
tanning skins. 
Industrial arts. 

Building the interior of an 
Eskimo home in one corner of 
the schoolroom. 


G. 


- 


2. Making a lamp from clay for 
the Eskimo home. 
Tanning a muskrat skin to 
use for dressing a doll. 
4. Cutting and sewing a doll’s 
parka (coat) and  mukluks 
(shoes) from muskrat skin. 
§. Making an Eskimo | sledge 
large enough to use for dramatiz- 
ing scenes from the life of the 
Eskimo. 
6. Carving animals from soap, 
or modeling them from clay. 
H. Fine arts. 
1. Making a background for the 
house. 
2. Painting a frieze for the wall. 
Painting pictures for booklets. 
4. Picture study of the follow- 
ing: 
4) Metcalf—“Icebound,” No. 
60 of the Owen Full-Color 
Prints. 
b) Reni—‘Aurora.” 
c) Landseer—“Monarch  ¢ 
the Glen.’ 


f 


~ 


(There is a sound of cracking ice 
and a big splash.) 

GRETCHEN (voice from a_ dis- 
tance)—Help! Help! Help! 

CYNTHIA—Tom! Tom! He's gone 
after her. Oh, Martha, what shall we 
do? 

tom (calling back)—Stay where 
you are. 
be in. 

MARTHA—Come on, Cynthia. Let's 
Look! 

GRETCHEN (crying)—Help! Help! 
Oh! Help! Mother! Daddy! Tom! 
Cynthia! Help! I'm drowning! 

cYNTHIA—Oh, the child is in 
danger. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

romM—Girls, 


cited, 


Don’t come near or we'll all 


go as close as we can. 


please don’t get ex- 
Don’t you know that you will 
only make it harder for Gretchen? 
Keep your heads! We'll think of 
something. 

GRETCHEN—Oh! Oh! Oh! 
groaning sound.) 

roM—You must hang on 
side, Gretchen. 

(There is again a sound of cracking 
ice and splashing water.) 

GRETCHEN (softer and weaker)— 
Help! Help! 

cYNTHIA—Her wet clothes are 
pulling her down. Look! She's un- 
der. 

roM—No, she isn’t. She's a 
plucky little girl. Hang on, Sister, 
hang on. 

(Gretchen 
Water splashes. 


( Makes 


to the 


groans, Ice _ cracks. 
Girls scream.) 


roM—Girls, be quiet. (Calls.) 
Gretchen, take off your scarf! 
GRETCHEN (weakly)—I_ c-can’t. 


My hands are numb! 
roM—But you must. 
take it off. 


GRETCHFN—I can't (very faintly). 


Come on, 


A Study of Eskimo Life 


(Continued from page 67) 


I. Music. 
Learning Eskimo songs and 
dances. 
2. Learning songs about the Es- 
kimos, such as: 
a) “Funny Baby Eskimo,” in 
Songs of Childhood. 
b) “The Happy Eskimo,” in 
The Music Hour, First Book. 
VII. Outcomes. 
A. A better understanding and a 
deeper appreciation of the Eskimo. 
B. A knowledge of how the Eski- 
mos live, dress, play, act, and so on. 
C. An understanding of the prob- 
lems of the Eskimo. 
D. An understanding of the effect 
the climate and the locatior? of the 
country have on the people. 
The habit of looking in books 
for authentic material. 
P. Learning to ask for criticisms, 
and a willingness to accept worth- 
while criticisms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 


Bilby, J. W.: Among Unknown Fski- 
mo (Lippincott). 

Greely, A. W.: Handbook of Alaska 
(Scribner). 





Tom to the Rescue 


(Continued from page 40) 


TOM = (sfernly)—Gretchen, take 
off your scarf. There, that’s the girl. 
Now soak it in the water. 

GRETCHEN (almost in a whisper) — 
I c-can’t. 

TOM—Yes, you can. There! Now 
throw it in this direction. Come on. 
Throw! There! 

cYNTHIA—Tom, what have you 
That scarf isn’t long enough 
Now it’s stretching 
out there on the ice between us. Oh, 
Tom, do something. 

ToM—I'm trying to. Gretchen 
dear, just hang on to the ice for a 
little while and Tom will help you. 

(Gretchen groans.) 

MARTHA—Tom, what are you go- 
ing to do? 

rom—I don’t know yet. 
hoping. 

GRETCHEN (very softly and weak- 
ly) —Oh, I'm so cold, so cold. The 
water is freezing me! 

rom—yYes, | know. The colder 
the better right now. The colder the 
better! 

CYNTHIA—Tom, how cruel! 

romM—I'm_ hoping that the scarf 
will freeze to the ice so that Gretchen 
can use it to pull herself out of the 
water. 

MARTHA—Only a miracle can save 
her now. 

GRETCHEN—Oh, Tom! 

romM—Reach out for the scarf. 
Can you? There! Is it frozen on to 
the ice? 

GRETCHEN—Yes. [ll try to get it. 

roM—Fine. Now put your fingers 
into the fringe. There! Both hands 
now! There! Now pull with all 
your might. 

cCYNTHIA—Oh, dear. She slipped! 


Gretchen, you mus? pull. 


done? 
to use as a rope. 


I'm just 


Noice, 
the Arctic (Dodd Mead). 


Schwatka, Children of the Colj 
(Huntting). 

Snell, R. J.: Eskimo Legends (Litt 
Brown). 


Stefansson, V.: My Life with the } 
kimo (Macmillan). 


For the Children 


Bayliss, Clara: Treasury of Eskim; 
Tales (Crowell). 

Flaherty, R. J.; and Flaherty, F. H 
My Eskimo Friends (Doubleday 
Doran). 

Giddings, T. P.; and others: Songs oj 
Childhood (Ginn). 

Hawkes, E. W.: 
(Ginn). 

Lomen, Helen; and Flack, Marjorie: 
Taktuk, an Arctic Boy (Doubleday 
Doran). 

McConathy, O.; and others: The My 
sic Hour, First Book (Silver Bur 
dett). 

Muller, M.: Little People of the Snox 
(Flanagan). 

Peary, —" Snow Baby (Stokes 

Smith, Mary E.: Fskimo Stories (Ran 
McNally). 

Wade, M. H.: Our Litfle 
Cousin (Page). 


Eskimo Lani 


Eskim 


MARTHA—Gretchen! It is you 
only chance! 

romM—Of course, she'll pull. Com 
on, honey. Pull up. There! Ther 
you are! 

CYNTHIA—She’s out! 

romM—Now crawl. Creep! Com 
over here to us, quick, before the ic 
cracks again. Come on, baby! 

MARTHA—Look! — She's 
She's here! 

cYNTHIA—Gretchen! Speak to m 
She’s fainted! Tom! 

romM—We must get her to shelter 
There’s a shack across the row 
Come, help me carry her there! Thee 
Vl run to town for a doctor. 


coming 


ANNOUNCER—Whew! Tom sutt 
ly knew what his head was for, didn! 
he? He is a fast worker! He had: 
hard time of it, too, with tho 
hysterical girls. But I don’t want! 
keep you in suspense too long. !! 
next scene takes you to the cabs 
Gretchen lies, pale and unconsciov 
on a wooden bunk. Her clothes # 
drying in front of an old stove. 
side her are Cynthia and Marth 
rubbing her hands. The crackle 
the fire sounds cheerful. Here the 
are, 

CYNTHIA—Oh, I wish Tom wou 
come! He’s been gone for hours. 

MARTHA—Only an hour. Beside 
just think, he had seven miles to g° 

CYNTHIA—He went on the st#! 
highway. Someone was sure to pM 
him up. 

MARTHA—Look! Here are T# 
and Dr. Stevens in an ambulane 
Why did they bring that? 

CYNTHIA—Gretchen hasn't mow 
Do you suppose she'll die? (Ther 


(Continued on page 7°) 
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Two History Tests 


(Continued from page 24) 


KEy 


EarLy AMERICAN ExPLORATION 


1. c 
3< 


3. d 
4. d 


S. a 


6. b 


Geographical Terms 


(Continued from page 24) 


Key 
1. altitude 19. lake 
2. canyon, or 20. oasis 
gorge 21. dune 
3. geyser 2. canal 
4. basin 23. equator 
§. beach 24. forest 
6. artesian 25. Geography 
7. cape, or 26. avalanche 
peninsula 27. glacier 
8. current 28. harbor 
9. gulf 29. valley 
10. desert 30. river 
11. latitude 31. sea 
12. hill 32. Tides 
13. horizon 33. volcano 
14. island 34. waterfall 
15. peak 35. strait 
16. mountain 
range 
17. isthmus 
18. jungle 
Language Problems 
(Continued from page 25) 
Kry 
I. 1. tree 8. inkwell 
2. ceiling 10. picture 
§. automobiles 12. forest 
6. bottle 13. children 
7. avenue 14. lands 
Ill. 1. see, do, think, are 
2. ran, came, ate, were 
3. studied, began, have, wrote 
4. won, wished, am, does 
IV. Adjectives: 
quick quaint 
red pretty 
good little 
angry hilly 
fair silent 
sad clear 
Adverbs: 
tomorrow quietly 
quickly immediately 
always very 
never sincerely 
V. 1. he, him 
2. it 
3. they, them 
4. she, her 
§. she, her, he, him 
6. she, her, he, him 
_ 7. they, them 
VL. 1. by 8. with 
2. in 9. to 
3. below 10. over 
Vil. Change statements as follows. 


. don’t to doesn’t 
- too to to 

. ber’s to hers 

. | to me 

. who to whom 

. Was to Were 

8. me tol 

9. there to their 
10. Whose to Who's 


ina Swe NR — 


- pronoun to noun 


Tests in Astronomy 


(Continued from page 25) 
Key 


SUN AND Moon 


I. 1. The nearer an object is the 
larger it appears to be. 
2. West. 
3. More than 1000 miles per 
hour. 
II. 1. green 4. 25 
2. sun §. satellite 
3. reflected 
MW.1.T 2F 3F 4F 5S. T 
MOVEMENTS OF THE EartH 
ELF RE RP BT 
2.T 4 F 6T 8 F 
II. 1. revolution 4. North Star 
2. rotation 5. day and night 
3. 23 6. 24 





“The Blue Boy”— 


Thomas Gainsborough 


(Continued from page 26) 


be a great landscape painter. It was 
the irony of fate that Gainsborough 
was born at a time when portraiture 
was the popular art, but fortunately 
he could paint a likeness with such 
grace and skill that he was always in 
demand. 

After his marriage, at the age of 
nineteen, the young artist pursued his 
career at Ipswich until 1760, when 
he moved to Bath. 

This change of residence to a place 
of such fashion was the beginning of 
Gainsborough’s great success. His 
prices were doubled many times over 
and he was as busy as he cared to be. 
He enjoyed the life and success that 
went with living among so many 
notables and persons of wealth. 

In 1774, Gainsborough decided to 
move to London. King George III 
made him court painter. 

Gainsborough had a very happy life 
with his pretty wife and two daugh- 
ters. His love of the stage and of 
music filled many of the hours he 
did not spend in painting. He rose 
quite early each morning, but never 
gave more than five hours a day to 
his studio. 

Though Gainsborough lived at a 
time when there was a great deal of 
artificiality, he brought to his portrai- 
ture that freshness and artistic quality 
that he had learned from nature. He 
followed the Italian fashion of the 
day of massing foliage, old ruins, or 
a bit of a distant landscape behind 
his figures. But there is a feeling of 
light and air in his backgrounds as 
well as ease and spontaneity in the 
way his figures are painted. 

Of his pictures the following are 
but a few that the world treasures: 
“The Pink Boy,” “The Morning 
Walk,” and “Duchess of Devonshire,” 
in private collections; and “Perdita,” 
“Mrs. Siddons,” “The Market Cart,” 
“Orpin, the Parish Clerk,” and “The 
Watering-Place,” in the National 
Gallery. 





Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS sOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| Parent - Teacher 7 ssociations 
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TWO OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 





PARENT 


MAGAZINE 


On Rearing Children From Crib To College 
| 


Boby Adoles Mor é \ 





OW | 

P. T. A., Mothers Club or Child 
Study Group members a well planned, 
authoritative and interesting course 


you may present to your 


of study. It won't be necessary to 
worry about suitable topics, the 
source of subject material, outlines to 
use in guiding the discussion, or any 
other problems that make program 
planning such a responsibility. THE PAR- 
ENTS’ MAGAZINE has taken care of all the 


details for you. 


Understanding the 
School Age Child 
ANY a parent feels baffled by the 


problems which arise as a child 
progresses in school. The child faces 
new experiences, new requirements, 
new friends, different teachers. 
Schools are different than they used 
to be. It is all bewildering, compli- 
cated and difficult for the child and 
for the family unless Mother under- 
stands modern trends in education, 
has an intelligent point of view as 
regards teacher-child-parent relation- 
ships, and is prepared to be sympa- 
thetic and cooperative. This program will 
bring members up-to-date on these important 
subjects. 





OTHER FREE BULLETINS 
Would you like to distribute 
“An Intelligence Test for Parents, 
mandments for Parents” or 
Job”? 


Ten Com- 
Parents, Anow Your 
They are available for the asking. | 
































This FREE SERVICE will assure 


successful well-attended meetings 


FOR GROUBD DISCUSSION 


These programs list 
the subjects that have 
been selected for 
study and discussion 
for each monthly 
meeting. Send for 
as many copies as 
you can use to advan- 
tage. They are sup 
plied without charge 
or obligation to any 
group interested in 
child study and par- 
ent education, 








‘yg ve hd 
The First Five Years 

OTHERS of young children need 

and want all the help they can 
get in order to lay a firm foundation 
of good habits, sensible discipline, 
health and happiness during the pre-school 
years. They will attend your meetings regu- 
larly and be enthusiastic members of your 
group if you give them such authoritative, 
practical assistance as this program provides. 
Eminent authorities will contribute impor- 
tant and practical material on the physical 
needs of the child as well as such other topics 
as will help mothers to a better understand- 
ing of themselves and their children. 


Special Group 
Subscription Rates 


Members of parents’ groups may enter sub- 
scriptions at a special half price offer in 
groups of ten or more. In addition to the 
program articles the magazine will bring 
each month more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 


training. 

r-- =-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY« «= «= “ 
1 Group Service Bureau, IN-1-38 5 

THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 

8 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. ‘ 
' Please send me, without charge, a sample ' 
§ copy of The Parents’ Magazine and the num- # 
i ber of programs checked below. Tell me § 
g more about your group service and the sape- ’ 
’ cial subscription rates. : 
1 School Age Programs i 
1 Preschool Programs ry 
! NAME ' 
1 ' 
g ADDRESS ' 
§ ciry STATE ' 
' i 
g ORGANIZATION i 
! MEMBERSHIP 8 
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Tom to the Rescue 


(Continued from page 68) 


the sound of a door opening and clos- 
ing.) Oh, Dr. Stevens, will she be 
all right? 

DR. STEVENS—I think so. Hum! 
You used your heads. Took off her 
frozen clothes and covered her with 
your wraps. Has she come to yet? 

TOM—Still unconscious! 

DR. STEVENS—Never mind, son. 
After all you've done, I'll certainly 
do my share. We'll have her around 
in a minute. Here, child, take this! 

(Gretchen groans.) 

CYNTHIA—She’s coming to! 

GRETCHEN (in a dreamy voice)- 
Help! Help! I'm going under. 

DR. STEVENS—You're going under 
this nice warm blanket. That's 
where you're going! Here, girls, put 
your things on. I’m going to take 
Gretchen to the hospital. We'll have 
to be very careful that pneumonia 
doesn’t set in. 

CYNTHIA—Did you tell 
and Father, Tom? 

DR. STEVENS—I told your father 
and he went home to tell your 
mother. Tom didn’t want to cause 
any unnecessary excitement. 

MARTHA—TIom, today I saw the 
bravest deed I ever hope to see. 

DR. STEVENS—No, not exactly 
brave. Bravery in Gretchen’s rescue 
wouldn’t have done any good. If 
Tom had tried to pull her out, he, 
too, would have been drowned. It 
was a case of composure of mind, 
common sense, a thing we need much 
more than mere bravery. What ever 
made you think of rescuing her that 
way, Tom? 

TomM—Once, long ago, I read about 
a man fighting ice with ice, and | 
thought of it today, when there was 
nothing else to do. 

DR. STEVENS—Hum! The first req- 
uisite for safety, “in case of danger, 
don’t get excited!” Absence of self 
control has cost marly a life—that 
and ignorance. 

MARTHA—I'm afraid that Cynthia 
and I are guilty of ignorance, Dr. 
Stevens. We didn’t know what to 
do for Gretchen, so we thought it 
best to wait until you came. 

DR. STEVENS—That is precisely 
what you should have done. Never 
take a chance. When in doubt, call 
a doctor, and then you're sure that 
you are doing the right thing. You 
are all very efficient in Safety First. 

GRETCHEN—AIll except me. I was 
naughty and didn’t obey Tom. It 
was my fault. (Cries.) 

CYNTHIU—There, 
don’t cry. 

DR. STEVENS—Well, are you all 
set? Come on! Hop into the ambu- 
lance. Everything’s all right. You, 
I mean we, all ought to be proud to 
ride with Tom. He’s a real hero. 

ANNOUNCER—And that, my chil- 
dren, is the end. Br-r-r! I feel cold, 
don’t you? 

(“The Skaters” 
the phonograph.) 

ANNOUNCER—Station S$ A F E 
signing off until next month. Good 
afternoon. 


Mother 


there, baby, 


is again played on 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Abs 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





128. Dates and Temperature 
A combination 1938 Calendar and 


Thermometer that will be useful every 


day of the year is offered to readers of 
Tue Instructor by the makers of 
NR (Nature’s Remedy). Printed in 
six colors, it will make a gay spot of 
brightness on desk or wal Send a 
three-cent stamp for mailing cost. 


126. Better Lunches—Less Labor 

If you have to provide physical as 
well as mental sustenance for Jack 
and Mary, Jimmie and Sue, you will 
do well to supply yourself with The 
Heinz Book of Quantity Recipes and 
Menus. Since it is not limited to 
school lunches, some of the sugges- 
tions will not be usable, but many 
will be. The material is carefully 
organized, with an index, and the 
number of servings is specified in each 
case. A page is, devoted to School 
Lunch Room Menus. The book of- 
fers real help in providing balanced 
meals at moderate cost, with mini- 
mum effort. 


127. Summer Study in France 

We hear much about the Sorbonne 
and relatively little about French 
universities outside Paris. It may be 
a surprise, therefore, to learn that a 
number of French cities boast higher 
institutions of learning that reach 
back into the Middle Ages. These 
universities offer attractive summer 
courses and extend a welcome to 
American students. A booklet, Enjoy 
Your Studies, issued by the French 
Line, lists all the courses offered and 
gives other useful information. At 
the same time you may obtain a de- 
scriptive folder, See Beautiful France, 
illustrated in colors, and a combina- 
tion Map of France and Map of Paris. 
On the Paris map all the most famous 
landmarks are pictured, making it of 
great interest to pupils as well as to 
prospective sight-seers. 


128. About Authors and Artists 

For a real good laugh that leaves 
chuckles in its trail, how much would 
you pay—ten cents? Absurd—a 
good laugh is priceless. Still, we can 
tell you where one can be had for ten 
cents. Let us forward your thin 
dime to The Macmillan Company and 
ask them for Working Together: The 
Inside Story of the Hader Books. 
Maybe you don’t know the Haders— 
Berta and Elmer—but you will when 
you get to the back cover of this little 
book. The title sounds a bit formid- 
able, but the contents are pure de- 
light. The Haders write and illus- 
trate children’s books, and here we 
see how they work. If you're like 
us, you'll begin to think up small 
friends who need the Hader books, 
so you can read them first. In addi- 
tion, Macmillan’s will send a set of 


their “Favorite Author” circulars. 
Each tells, in an entertaining way, 
about some author of books for boys 
and girls, with a picture of the author 
and a list of his or her books. 


129. From Drum Beat to Short-Wave 

Radio might seem to be the last 
subject that Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon would delve into, but he has 
done it and has come up as usual with 
treasure-trove—so this department is 
certainly the place to record the fact. 
In A Short-Wave Journey of Dis- 
covery, which he wrote for RCA, he 
tells about primitive methods of com- 
munication, leading up to the pres- 
ent day and especially to the world- 
circling short-wave radio. In _ the 
same publication is “A Guide to 
Short-Wave Listening” and “How to 
Tune In Foreign Stations,” by 
Laurence M. Cockaday, a World Time 
Map, and a World-Wide Short-Wave 
Station List, and—Mr. Van Loon 
again, who, besides illustrating his 
main article, contributes thirteen pic- 
ture vignettes in color, suggestive of 
various cities and countries. This 
material, excellent in any study of 
communication, may be obtained for 
fifteen cents. 


130. Once a Castaway— But Now! 
Legend has it that early in the 
seventeenth century a ship loaded 
with pecans was wrecked in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and that swirling tides 
distributed this cargo along the Gulf 
coast. Like early American settlers, 
the nuts made homes in the new land, 
and their descendants moved farther 
inland. In time, human settlers 
found that the fruit of the pecan tree 
was not only edible but delicious—a 
nut tastier, softer, and more thin- 
shelled than any they had known. 
The pecan became a popular delicacy 
of the South—used in the pralines 
of New Orleans, the pecan sundaes of 
Georgia, the pecan turkey dressing of 
Texas, the pecan icing and cookie 
fillings of many a Southern kitchen. 
In Pecan Feast, these same choice nut 
meats are combined with rich, creamy 
milk chocolate. Two thousand bars 
of Pecan Feast are waiting to be sent 
free to the first 2000 teachers who 
request them. Details of an interest- 
ing money-raising plan for your 
school will be sent at the same time. 


131. Star Gazing 

Teachers and pupils who are inter- 
ested in learning more about the stars 
and wish to become adept in identify- 
ing them will like to know about 
The Monthly Star Finder. This in- 
cludes a star map which can be used 
by anyone living within the range of 
25 to 40 degrees North Latitude. A 
specimen copy of the publication will 
be sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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Thayer G Chondier.. : 

Yarn Novelty Co. 


Ssenx 


Travel 


Belgian Consulate ......... , 
Heckerman’s Good Will Tours. 
Japanese Government Rwys.... 
Luray Caverns 

Matson Line—Oceanic ‘Line. 
South Africa ........... 

Temple Tours, Inc. 
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Pacific Sky Trail —First-Prize Letter, 1937 Travel Contest 


always need. The map on the wall 
suggested both golden adventure and 
the three little noses of my small 
cousins pressed against the fence at 
Alameda when I left. 

Shortly after lunch, we began cir- 
cling a coral reef, lower and lower 
yntil we could see bright fish darting 
among the coral heads in the blue- 
green water that suddenly seemed to 
turn pink by the white, sandy shore. 
Then safe harbor as we lighted upon 





Clipper passengers make friends 
with Midway gooney birds. 


the lagoon and taxied to the Midway 
barge where a launch waited to take 
us ashore. The barge seemed to be 
about the size of old Uncle Billy 
Rostock’s blacksmith shop of long 
ago. And on it were the maintenance 
men; they stayed with the ship, one 
of them all night long, as we slept 
before a sunrise take-off for Wake 
Island. 

Midway sand! I can still feel its 
wft whiteness in the moonlight as 
| tramped the five miles around the 
island, past ragged remains of wrecks 
cat up there on a stormy, wintry 
shore. And Midway ironwood trees! 
| can still feel their welcome shade at 
the Pacific Cable Company’s hospi- 
table retreat where thirty years of 
patience have made a Garden of Eden 
on one corner of a desert island. 

And there on the dock hung a huge 
sign, looking just like one on our Cali- 
fornia railroad en route to Gilroy: 


Honolulu 
1304 Miles 


Midway Island 
Pacific Ocean 


Wake Island 
1185 Miles 
Here, on this island, before my trip 

was over, | spent a whole week of 

rare happiness, in which gooney birds, 

1 seventy-pound ulua, and a cordial 

personnel crew and hostess played a 

part. And let me mot forget the 

Goofy Gooney Club or the moaning 

birds at midnight! 

Southwestward from Midway lies 
Wake Island, a coral atoll of three 
mall islands which we reached in the 
next day’s afternoon sun. There, on 
Peale Island, as at Midway, was the 
ame efficient collection of direction 
finders, radio beacons, airport machin- 
ery, personnel lodgings, and a low- 
lying, colonial hotel—civilization con- 
centrated in a small area of these 
stretches of coral “clinker” fields 
where the coral looked like gray hu- 
man skulls, and where the cavernous 
ctoaks of booby and frigate birds 
mocked human efforts. The white 
boobies looked like enlarged sea gulls, 
with red webbed feet and blue bills, 
in flight graceful as the wind but like 
‘orons in appearance. The frigates 
*r man-o’-war birds were black, huge, 
batlike in wing contour, cruising 
ominously; yet a male bird (with a 
‘arge red balloon under his bill) was a 
picture of domestic embarrassment 


(Continued from page 59) 


when at home in a squat beach mag- 
nolia tree, sitting on an egy. 

There, along the windward shore 
of Wake Island, came Sir William 
Wake in 1796. How often, with my 
“cellophane” sandwiches, did I tramp 
that lonely shore, seeing his ghost far 
out beyond the reef at twilight! 
There, too, on a March night of 1866, 
the barque Libelle went aground, with 
a crew and passenger list of thirty. 
An anchor chain is still visible in two 
dark mounds beneath the green water 
of the reef, overgrown now with 
brown, slippery coral. What a rare 
moment, at low tide, to wade out and 
actually touch that dark, eloquent 
reminder of the past! 

Then, on windy nights, when the 
moaning birds speak to the black 
shadows of that island, how thrilling 
it is to dream of the Libelle wreck, 
the crew and passengers, especially 
the one lady passenger, Madame Anna 
Bishop Schultz, a singer—westbound 
from Honolulu, even as I. Some of 
them, including Madame Anna, after 
terrible privation finally reached 
Guam in an open longboat that was 
only twenty-two feet from stem to 





One sees fine modern business 
buildings in Honolulu. 


stern. The rest went to the bottom 
of the sea in the captain's gig. 

For two magic weeks I explored the 
modern scientific equipment of Peale, 
which sends out and brings to port 
the Flying Clippers. And in that 
time, I also felt, beneath the surface 
of modern material things, the an- 
cient throb of the endless past upon 
those three islands. The shadows of 
Clipper ships now softly touch the 
waters of the lagoon and Clipper 








TO TRAVEL-MINDED 
READERS 


Doubtless you have read with the 
greatest interest Miss Kaucher’s 
prize-winning travel letter, con- 
cluded on this page. You will be 
glad to know that a number of other 
letters, received in our 1937 Con- 
test, will be published, in whole or 
in part, in issues from February to 
June. Watch for them! 

Next month the Travel Depart- 
ment will feature Europe, and you 
can join fellow teachers in their 
journeys through transatlantic lands, 
from Spitsbergen to Italy and from 
Britain to the Balkans. 

Another important page to look 
for in February: Announcement of 
the 1938 Travel Contest of The 
Instructor! If you intend, or even 
hope, to travel next summer (or any 
time between now and next fall) 
you will surely want to keep this 
Announcement for reference. 
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wings reach skyward in the sunrise 
and sight landfall in Guam in the 
evening. But a spirit unaffected by 
time still hovers over the lonely shores, 
as the Clipper makes the dawn run 
for the Guam take-off. 

There, in Guam, on a rainy night, 
I struggled up a slippery hill with 
Cheng Fu Wang, a Chinese aviator, 
an air attaché who represented China 
at the British coronation. Both of us 
wanted to see Captain Tilton bring 





A cosmopolitan group meets for 
dinner at the Midway Inn. 


in the China Clipper from Manila 
across a stormy headland. Roaring, 
he dipped low over the naval lookout 
station. All like a dream now 
sitting on the screened porch of the 
cottage hotel as Castzin Tilton and 
his passengers alicuted from the 
storm, hearing evening wind in the 
palms, and eating roast pheasant with 
friendly travelers, as the two Clip- 
pers, east and westbound, rode the 
harbor water in the night. 

In Manila, which we reached after 
a day’s flight from Guam, only Cheng 
Fu Wang and I were left for the last 
leg of the journey to Hong Kong. 
Shall I ever forget that yellow, toss- 
ing China Sea beneath us as | listened 
to this gifted, life-loving citizen of 
Nanking! He was never ponderous, 
even when war poked its ugly head 
into the midgt of his words. That 
night, he told me he was flying on to 
Shanghai where I was forbidden to 
go, though my ticket, which was 
issued in July, read to Peiping and 
over the Great Wall, from Hong 
Kong via Shanghai. Now, as I write 
in September, the Chinese National 
Airways no longer even exists. As 
I looked at the evening hills of Hong 
Kong and told Cheng Fu Wang 
good-bye, | wondered, “Shall I ever 
see him again?” . . . I should like to, 
for his laugh was so infectious. 

I can still see the dark sky above 
Hong Kong harbor, as I heard of 
bombings in Shanghai. Next morn- 
ing, I left for my islands to the east- 
ward, far from war. I could only 
look backward toward China and 
dream of what I might never see. 
On the returning plane, I decided 
there were yet enchanted days ahead 
on Midway and on Wake. They 
would bring me shining gladness for 
all simple, true, and vital things. 


The newspapers said of me: First 
WOMAN IN THE WORLD TO SPEND 
TWO WEEKS ON WAKE ISLAND! and 
FIRST LADY OF THE MID-PACIFIC 
SPENDS A WEEK ON MIDWAY VIA 
FLYING cLIpper! But they could 
not know my real secret: In one 
month, the Pacific Ocean had become 
my very personal, intimate friend, 
whom I shall always love. 








EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Annotated 
English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 


‘ae series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools They 
are carefully edited by experienced teachers of 
English and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
hot so copious as to discourage original inquiry 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines for 
study, ete., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study Well 
printed on good paper—bound in heavy paper 
covers—moderate in price. When ordering, give 
name and number of each book desired and 
mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid 
price is given after each bock. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Bio- 
graphical sketch, notes and outlines. The 
selections include The Pied Piper, Herve 
Riel, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- 





dippides, and others. $.15 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 
troduction and notes. 18 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 
Longfellow. Introduction and notes. 18 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch. 18 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen 
of the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd 
George's address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and 
Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fight- 
ing Germany.” Introduction, notes. 24 

Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 15 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
introduction, oral and written exercises, 


notes, ete. 18 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. MeFee. 

Old tales retold for young people. 15 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9 Hawthorne. 


Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
story analysis, questions. AS 
Hiawatha, No. 27. Longfellow. Introdue- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary, 30 
Idyils of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introdue- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 24 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,” pronouncing voeabu- 
lary and comprehensive notes. 20 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates, Introduction and notes, 24 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 
Biographical sketch, historical introdue- 
tion and explanatory notes. 15 
Menssage to Garcia, A, and Other Inspiration- 
al Stories, No. 61. Introduction, notes. .15 
Milton's Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allewro, 
Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Biograph- 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments, vocabulary 18 
Poe's Tales, No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes, Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. 24 
Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliet. Biographical 
sketch, notes, questions for study on each 
chapter, critical comments and bibliog- 
raphy. The most complete edition pub- 
lished for class study. -30 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introduc- 
tion and notes. Contains most of the es- 
says used in school, including Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hoiiow. 20 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and 


others. 15 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. 
Description and stories. 15 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Pre- 
pared especially for school use Bio- 
yvraphical introduction, explanatory notes, 
questions for study, suggested composi- 
tion subjects. Illustrated. 30 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell 


Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 15 
Wordsworth's Poems. No. 13, Selected. Bi- 
owraphical sketch and notes. AS 
SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 24 
Hamlet. No. 49, Introduction, notes and 
questions, . 24 
Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 24 
Macheth. No. 43. Introduction, notes and 
questions. 24 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Introduc- 
tion, notes and questions 24 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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GET THESE THINGS 


Just a few of the many things / DS 
you can buy with 
PECAN FEAST profits 









12 BOXES OF PECAN FEAST bring you 
$5.40 . . . enough to buy a hand- 
some flag. 







YOU CAN GET A BIG GLOBE with the 
$10.80 profit on 24 boxes of PECAN 
FEAST. 
$21.60 IS YOUR PROFIT on 48 boxes of 
PECAN FEAST and will buy you a 
Duplicator, or phonograph, or small 
radio. 












WITH 60 BOXES OF PECAN FEAST you 
can earn $27... enough for a 
portable typewriter. 











ON 120 BOXES OF PECAN FEAST you 
make $54... a fine start towards 
a piano, enough for a combination 
radio and phonograph, more than 
enough for a Magic Lantern with 
slides. 
UNIFORMS FOR YOUR BAND, A PIANO, 
BUGLES, CORNETS, DRUMS, and other 
musical instruments are yours for 
the profits PECAN FEAST will earn 
for you, too . . . and endless other 
things you want. 
















Read the Rockwood Plan and see 
how easy it is to follow. 






EXTRA COUPONS FOR YOUR LOCAL CLUB 


After you have sent your order (see page opposite) why 
not tell other teachers, clubs and organizations about the 
ROCKWOOD PLAN ... get them to use it too! Just 
have them send either of the coupons below before Feb. 
Ist, 1938. 


ROCKWOOD &@ CO., Educational Department 

88 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Gentlemen :—Please have your wholesaler deliver us boxes 
of PECAN FEAST for $ (see “Profit List’) which 
we agree to sell only for the benefit of our school, class, church, club, 





society (underline which). We will pay your wholesaler the money due 
as soon as sold, but not later than 30 days. 


(Offer good only in U.S : expires Feb. Ist, 1938) 
Name 
Address 
Town or City State 


Name of Principal or head 


ROCKWOOD & CO., Educational Department 





FREE To Teachers 


88 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
Gentlemen Please have your wholesaler deliver us boxe _ . , — . _ 7 P . 
of PECAN FEAST for $ . (see “Profit List”) which | With every order for 12 boxes of PECAN FEAST we will include an 
we agree to sell only for the benefit of our school, class, church, elub, assortment of 8 PLEASANT FINDER MAPS. These colorful maps have 
society (underline which). We will pay your wholesaler the money ‘dic } P . (J Pl en +s : oil “1, 
ss demi tan Sanh tide: dani tite eines i ian the patented Pleasant Finder device along the edge, so that your pupils 
(Offer good only in U.S. . . . expires Feb, Ist, 1938) | can easily locate important places. Fascinating, helpful, and construc- 

— tive, these modern maps contain no advertising matter. Millions already $: 
ies | in use in schools and homes. With your order for 24 boxes of PECAN 30 

r ress bral ~ . . ‘ ba y Y ° 

- FEAST we will send six PLEASANT FINDER MAPS; twelve maps with C 
Town or City State | 48 boxes; fifteen with 60 boxes; and thirty with 120 boxes. All the maps 

—— 7 a are FREE, And be sure to read the Rockwood Plan on the opposite page. 
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